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A NEW LOOK 


A Conference on Social Security is to be held under the auspices of 
the Canadian Welfare Council next January. The purpose is to take a 
searching look at Canada’s social security system and particularly the 
Council’s own policies with respect to it. With a new government in 
power, questions of public policy are naturally being raised anew, and 
these include in any modern state questions of publicly supported social 
welfare measures. About thirty-five people will be invited, who will be 
carefully chosen for their special knowledge and the positions they 
occupy in relation to welfare programs. 


The Council has always, of course, taken stands on social security 
issues, and has frequently made representations to the federal government 
and will continue to do so. It has, for example presented memoranda 
on old age security (1950), public assistance for the unemployed (1954) 
and unemployment insurance (1954). Most recently there has been a 
meeting of Council representatives with cabinet ministers and their 
deputies to discuss a memorandum on Unemployment Assistance for 
Immigrants prepared by the Council. 


The Board of Governors, in deciding to call the January Conference, 
had in mind the great importance of periodically re-examining Canadian 
social welfare needs and the provisions for meeting them, in the light 
of experience with existing programs and of changing conditions in the 
country. 

Employment and unemployment, with special consideration of unem- 
ployment insurance and assistance; old age income security; public 
assistance problems including federal-provincial arrangements, levels of 
benefits, residence requirements, and the categorical versus the general 
approach—these matters, obviously complex, will be discussed. It is 
expected that revised Council policy statements on several problems will 
result, and that the meetings will put the Council in a stronger position 
than ever to act as a national spokesman on social security. 
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FROM THE EDITORIAL DESK 


In serious vein 


Like all Canadians, we rejoiced at 
the news that came to us on that 
great day, October 14, that the Hon- 
ourable Lester Pearson had _ been 
awarded the 1957 Nobel Peace Prize. 
He is the first Canadian to receive 
this signal honour, which puts him in 
the company of such notable world 
citizens as Albert Schweitzer, Ralph 
Bunche and Lord Boyd-Orr, and we 
are all proud and happy about his 
selection. 

Mr. Pearson, in his column in the 
Ottawa Citizen for October 19, had 
this to say: 

The opening of Canada’s 23rd Par- 
liament, on Monday, was unprece- 
dented. Not because of a change of 
government. We have lots of prece- 
dents for that. But because of the 
presence of Her Majesty the Queen 
who read in person—and in both of 
Canada’s official languages—the speech 
from the throne. 

The old ceremony, which has so 
much meaning in the evolution of 
our parliamentary democracy, took 
on a deeper and more solenm signifi- 
cance as the central figure in it, 
serene, lovely and regal, was the 
Queen of Canada. 

“The old ceremony, which has so 
much meaning in the evolution of 
our parliamentary democracy” — sig- 
nificant words, these, and their truth 
was emphasized by the total picture 
seen on the television screen, not just 
the pomp and ceremony. 

Dazzled and awed by the splendour 
of the Queen, and the formal dress 
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and bearing of high ranking digni- 
taries at the opening of Parliament, 
many people watching television were 
a little taken aback at the very casual 
appearance of the members of the 
House of Commons as they received 
the Queen’s summons and trooped 
along the corridors to the bar of the 
Senate Chamber to hear the speech 
from the Throne. 


We should not have been taken 
aback, much as we might have wished 
the members had got dressed up for 
the occasion. These men and women 
represent the people of Canada, 
with all their variety of occupations 
and states of life, and all their “un- 
doubted rights and privileges”. Their 
everyday dress and manner might 
very well have been looked upon as a 
symbol of the independence of Parlia- 
ment, just as some of the formalities 
were also its symbols. 

Another point brought home by 
the opening of parliament was that 
the newness of the government in 
power sharpens the obligations of us 
all to clarify our ideas about what 
we want of our representatives, so 
that we can make our wishes known 
to them with the confidence that 
comes from solid knowledge of what 
we are talking about. For representa- 
tive and responsible government im- 
poses obligations on both parties, 
those who represent and those who 
are represented. It is to carry out one 
of these obligations that the Canadian 
Welfare Council is calling the Con- 
ference on Social Security described 


in the editorial on the preceding page. 
e@ee 
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In facetious vein 


Quite a lot of the western hemis- 
phere seems to be suffering from too- 
muchness, and quite a lot of its 
energy goes into providing remedies: 


Too much speed—traffic safety cam- 
paigns. 

Too much excitement—tranquillizers. 

Too much food—tubby-hubby diets. 


Too much wheat—international meet- 
ings. 

Sometimes the remedy attempted 
for too-muchness is more too-much- 
ness: too much ambition, excitement, 
anxiety—too many “must” parties, too 
much to eat, too much to drink. And 
then: 

Too much to drink— 
ment centres. 


alcoholism treat- 


About the only thing we don’t get 
too much of is sleep. 


We are like children with a surfeit 
of gadgets and goodies, trying to 
enjoy them all at once and failing to 
enjoy any. Not so very long ago ice 
cream was a rare treat. Every child 
dreamed of having it every day, plain 
vanilla. Now there is ice cream every 
day, umpteen flavours, two or three 
to a boat-shaped dish at the drug- 
store counter, with jam on top and 
whipped cream on top of the jam and 
a cherry on top of the whipped 
cream. 


Grown-ups also “enjoy” things be- 
yond their rosiest dreams of fifty, 
twenty-five, ten years ago: concerts 
and shows every day right at home, 
cars, steady jobs and pay, mix- 
masters, power tools in the cellar, 
high school or even university educa- 
tion. But we are always looking for 
more. 


Often when a good speech has 
been delivered the audience says, 
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“Couldn’t we have copies of that?” 
though there are old speeches galore 
lying around unread on the coffee 
table at home. 


Two or three evenings in the week 
are filled with engagements and the 
week-end looks awful in prospect, 
and so does father. But, “We simply 
can’t turn down the party for So-and- 
so”, and there goes Friday night too. 

One’s very play becomes a chore. 
Could it be that we are just plain 
greedy? Remember the story of the 
boy who reached into a jar for some 
walnuts, grasped so many he couldn’t 
get his hand out, and had to let go 
and bring the hand out empty? 


Let’s say at once, before some one 
checks us up, that a lot of too-much- 
ness comes from anxiety, deep-seated 
where only psychiatric treatment can 
get at it. All right, but a lot of it, like 
some kinds of alcoholism, comes from 
taking, or taking on, too much. 

The remedy is simple— —take a little 
less. The Greeks had some words . 
it, which have since popped up i 
several languages and at several re 
iods: “proportion”, “the golden 
mean”, “balance”, “symmetry”, “le 
juste milieu”, “nothing-too-much”. 

At this point in came a caller. (To 
be quite honest, he was called as he 
passed the doorway, so perhaps he 
should be described as a callee.) He 
said all this about too-muchness is all 
very well, and temperance is certainly 
a good thing,—he’s a teetotaller him- 
self—but for all the people who suffer 
from too-muchness there are far to» 
many who suffer from too-littleness. 

This had started to evolve into a 
little homily on the desirability of re- 
straining ourselves a bit, in the classic 
style that the Greeks cherished so 
dearly. The classic attitude to life, 
the caller’s observation reminded us, 
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is not only restraint but balance too. 
And he didn’t mean just less alcohol 
and more sleep. He meant fewer 
meaningless parties and more some- 
thing-worthwhile-for-the-community, 


Welfare needs to be reminded of his 
community duty. So the text of the 
homily remains clear enough—“Noth- 
ing too much”—but the moral you 
will have to figure out for yourself. 


and high-minded things like that. 


But surely no reader of Canadian end. 


And that’s no way for a homily to 
M.M.K. 





FELLOWSHIPS FOR DOCTORAL STUDY IN SOCIAL WORK AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Several fellowships, scholarships, and graduate assistantships are to 
be awarded for the academic year 1958-59 to candidates for the new 
doctoral program in social work and social science launched at the 
University of Michigan in September, 1957. The fellowships range in 
amount from $600 to $3,600, including dependency allowances, and are 
available to three classes of students: students with a bachelor’s degree 
only who wish to pursue a professional degree in social work concur- 
rently with an interdepartmental Ph.D. in social work and one of the 
social science disciplines; students with a master’s degree in social work 
who wish to go on for doctoral study; and students with a master’s 
degree in a social science discipline who wish to obtain a professional 
degree in social work and an interdepartmental Ph.D. degree in social 
work and their social science discipline. 


Applications for fellowships for 1958-59 will be received between 
December 1, 1957, and February 1, 1958. Applications for admission to 
the interdepartmental program and for research assistantships may be 
filed up to May 15, 1958. 


The interdepartmental program in social work and social science is 
designed to prepare persons with competence in one of the social sciences 
and one area of social work, and with special skill in integrating the con- 
tributions of social science and social practice. The program is oriented 
toward careers in research, teaching, and policy development. 


Detailed information and application forms for the program may 
be obtained by writing to Mr. David French, Secretary, Supervising 
Committee on the Doctoral Program in Social Work and Social Science, 
School of Social Work, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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CHILDREN, COMICS 
AND TELEVISION 


ROBERTA WILSON WEINER 





ANY months ago your editor 
M asked me for an article on 

“the relation between TV, 
classic comics, and literature” and 
posed the question, “If a child learns 
the story of Treasure Island from TV 
and comic books, will he read the 
book itself?” 

All summer I have been turning 
this question over in my mind. I have 
considered the opinions of such 
writers as Frederic Wertham, Robert 
Lewis Shayon, David Riesman or 
Marshall McLuhan. I have collected 
the observations of other librarians 
besides my self and have thought over 
the experiences of families I know. I 
have gone out and bought classic 
comics. 

My conclusions are two. As an 
introduction to children’s literature, 
the “classic comic” is a Bad Thing. 
As a stimulus to reading interests, 
television has merit like its prede- 
cessors, radio, the film, storytelling. 
Like them, it can be a Gasd Thing. 

The broad question of comic books 
has now been under debate for more 
than fifteen years. Whether comics 
have on children all the harmful 


effects that alarm Dr. Wertham and 
others, or whether children really 
perceive their false values and tire- 
some monotony as readily as do the 
small boys in that hilarious chapter of 
Homer Price, or whether the truth is 
somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes: this argument is still going 
on between the opponents and de- 
fenders of the comics. 

In Morning Faces, John Mason 
Brown bestows on the comics prob- 
ably the best epithet that has yet been 
coined. Half amused, half enraged, he 
dubs them “those appalling poly- 
chrome termites” which eat their way 
into every home, every weekly allow- 
ance and every budding mind. Still, 
with understanding parental help, the 
budding mind of his son did respond 
to Hamlet when he was taken to the 
stage play at exactly the right moment 
in his tenth year. 

In Canada, one of the most recent 
investigations into comics has been 
made in Alberta by an Advisory 
Board established under the provincial 
government. This board of seven per- 
sons, including a number of librarians, 
sat down and read great piles of comics 


Last April the Canadian Library Association asked editors to support 


Young Canada’s Book Week (November 15 to 22) by publishing articles 
on children’s literature. At first it didn’t seem that children’s literature was 
a subject for CANADIAN WELFARE—but stop, we said, isn’t children’s welfare 
a subject for us, and isn’t good leisure-time activity a part of a child’s welfare? 
It was John Farina, then executive secretary of the CWC Recreation Division, 
who suggested the particular subject for the article we requested and moreover 
suggested an alternative title, “A Thrice-Told Tale”, asking the question 
whether a boy or girl might get one story from comics, from television and 
from the original book. Mrs. Weiner gives an answer. She is provincial 
children’s librarian in the Central Library Services of the New Brunswick 
Department of Education. Lucky New Brunswick! 
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(Courtesy of Canadian Library Association) 


He is receiving lasting impressions 


and eventually published a fourteen- 
page pamphlet, What’s Wrong With 
Comic Books? 


In spite of its title, the pamphlet 
significantly devotes less space to its 
six objections than to positive sugges- 
tions for better reading. “Don’t leave 
a vacuum in your child’s reading life 
. .. Substitute inexpensive good books 
for bad comics,” advises the Board, 
going on to list more than a hundred 
books that are attractive and worth- 
while as well as low in price. 

But your editor’s question is con- 
cerned not so much with the general 
topic of comics as with the question 
of “classic” ones. What value have 
they for children’s reading? Apolo- 
gists usually list the classic comics as 
one of the better varieties of the 
species, and often suggest that they 
will lead children into book reading, 
or even that they may be used to 
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encourage reluctant readers to ap- 
proach the original books. 

“Ncw that you have read the 
Classic Illustrated edition, don’t miss 
the added enjoyment of reading the 
original, obtainable at your school or 
public library,” runs a footnote at the 
end of some of the classic comics I 
have been reading. 

The child’s answer would probably 
be “Why?” He has extracted the bare 
bones of the plot from forty-odd 
pages of crudely- -coloured, badly- 
printed action shots. The characters 
of The Dark Frigate or A Tale of 
Two Cities have all been reduced to 
stereotyped good guys and bad guys 
in period costume, with no indication 
that any of them will be worth 
further acquaintance. 

Why on earth should any child in 
his senses go to the library in pursuit 
of either book after this “comic” 
introduction? 


All Lost 

Treasure Island, in my classic comic 
versions, does not give even the plot 
coherently, so incomplete, inaccurate 
and mixed-up is the action in the 
overlapping boxes and circles and 
captions, crowded in five or six to 
the page. 

The irony is that in a publication 
called a comic, all traces of humour, 
even to the name of Long John Silver’s 
parrot, have been eliminated. Ap- 
pended to this comic is a one-page 
life of Robert Louis Stevenson, the 
sort of potted biography that is both 
inaccurate and dull. 

Certainly there is “added enjoy- 
ment” in the book itself—much more 
besides raw action. There is a subtlety 
of character in the various pirates and 
in Jim’s friends; there are differences 
in mood as the story slows down or 
rises to another climax; there are brief 
descriptions of nature on that delight- 
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ful tropic isle; there are moments 
when doubt and fear swamp the hero; 
there is even the rare occasion when 
Jim—and the reader—must be touched 
by Long John Silver, incomparable 
scoundrel though he is. 

But the omission of all of these 
elements from the classic comic and 
the emphasis on action alone give no 
indication that such qualities exist in 
the book. One thoughtful educator of 
my acquaintance sums it up by saying 
that lack of contemplation is the 
greatest deficiency of the comics. 

Going one step closer to books, I 
have been examining some of the 
abridgements that undertake to pre- 
sent such books as Treasure Island or 
Tom Sawyer to young children in 
profusely-illustrated, boiled-down ver- 
sions. “Fast-paced” but keeping the 
“flavor and excitement of the orig- 
inal,” boasts one publisher of his pro- 
duct, a cousin to the comic in the 
quality of its paper, print and art 
work. 

What a mockery of reading! “No 
form of cruelty is more cruel than 
exposing the young, when still too 
young, to books and plays ill-fated 
enough to have become classics”, says 
John Mason Brown in Morning Faces. 
Every librarian of my acquaintance 
would agree most heartily. 

Dr. Wertham as a psychiatrist says 
he has never known a classic comic 
to influence a child to read the orig- 
inal. Neither have I, as a librarian. 
The news vender from whom I have 
been buying my classic comics tells 
me that he sells a great many to 
students. “For their book reports.” 

He did not say whether his cus- 
tomers come from the high school or 
the university. I do know the pro- 
fessor in our town who came across 
one of his summer school students 
sitting in the university library read- 
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ing not the book under study but the 
classic comic version thereof. 


I think we must conclude that the 
classic comic as a stimulus to book 
reading is—again quoting 1066 and All 
That—“a Bad Thing and the wrong 


answer’. 


A Different Kettle of Fish 

Come now to television. I admit 
that I personally come to it under 
two handicaps. I live in the Mari- 
times where TV is relatively new 
and channels are limited, and second- 
ly I live in a TV-less home. But for 
several years and in several parts of 
Canada I have been watching the 
effect of television upon libraries and 
upon books. 


One of my first speaking engage- 
ments on coming to New Brunswick 
a couple of years ago was to take part 
in a panel discussion about TV. The 
question was: What effect has tele- 
vision on children’s homework and 
reading? 


A professor of education (recently 
arrived from Britain), a school super- 
intendent, a radio station manager, a 
mother, and a librarian were asked to 
answer that problem to the satisfac- 
tion of anxious parents. The audience 
came from half a dozen Home and 
School associations gathered together 
in a “rally”. 1 wondered somewhat at 
the viewing-with-alarm attitude of 
those assembled parents—until I real- 
ized how recently TV had arrived in 
this province. 


The panel seemed to cheer them up 
with the optimistic conclusions, in 
spite of the usual deploring of sleepi- 
ness in school, overlong hours of view- 
ing, objectionable programs watched 
by children, and so on. The mother 
said that her children still read a good 
deal. The school superintendent re- 
ported that the presentation of Star- 
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buck Valley Winter in a group of 
experimental school telecasts had re- 
sulted in considerable demand for the 
book. 

I, as an erstwhile bookmobile librar- 
ian, pointed out the two phenomena 
that had struck me in my eight years 


in a southwestern Ontario county 
where American, and later Canadian, 
television came early. First, the great 
majority of suburban and rural homes 
had hoisted TV aerials during my 
stay. Secondly, the demands for books 
in all the country schools had never 
decreased but had indeed continued 
steadily to overtax the county library’s 
resources. 

In booktalks in the classrooms, I 
had noticed that certain TV shows 
did direct children’s attention — to- 
wards a heightened demand for Robin 
Hood and tales of knighthood, for 
instance —though there were times 
when the television or movie versions 
seemed to have given the children 
slapstick impressions of a story. I 
remember wondering why the Mad 
Hatter’s biting his teacup—a minor 
and belated touch in the book—ap- 
peared to dominate the children’s 
conception of the Mad Tea-Party. 

Publishers too notice the effect of 
television on reading. In the last few 
years, they have brought out book 
after book on Robin Hood, King 
Arthur and other aspects of chivalry. 
(Only yesterday I was reading that 
the mid-nineteenth century saw a 
revival of interest in Arthurian legend 
that inspired Tennyson and other 
poets and painters, possibly as a reac- 
tion to the ugly aspects of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. An_ interesting 
parallel! ) 


Certainly many of these new tele- 
vision-inspired books are ephemeral, 
but some may have sufficient literary 
merit to earn a permanent place in 
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children’s libraries. From conversation 
with publishers’ representatives, I 
understand that the new CBC pro- 
gram on Pierre Radisson has already 
caused a marked increase in the sale 
of books about that Canadian explorer. 

Does anybody know yet whether 
this enlarged interest is that of the 
children themselves? Maybe it just 
means that parents, teachers and 
librarians are stocking up on what 
they expect the children to want. 

Certainly TV can interest adults in 
a specific book. A British publisher 
reported on the selling out by the 
Wednesday of George Orwell’s 1984 
immediately after its TV presentation 
on a Sunday. Two months’ stock 
vanished in two days. 

Families Make a Difference 

Every second year I spend holidays 
with a West Coast family that enjoys 
children’s books without being book- 
ish. Trips to the library and bedtime 
instalments of The Wind in the 
Willows or Just So Stories read aloud 
are, for the three children and their 
parents, as much a part of family life 
as Girl Guides, neighbourhood play, 
school sports, picnics or drives to the 
harbour to see the ships in port. A 
few tattered comics lie around the 
house but seem to get slight attention 
from either the children or their 
elders. 

Two years ago they had no tele- 
vision. “It’s not good for children, 
they never read books,” said the 
daughter of the house, rather prig- 
gishly. Envious of her friends, or 
tasting the first joys of intellectual 
snobbishness at age ten? I do not 
know. Even without TV, the little 
boys in 1955 were both devotees of 
Davy Crockett, the older one showing 
me the map of Texas where his father 
had pointed out the Alamo. 

Last Christmas, that family bought 
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TV for the usual reason: to bring the 
children home from their neighbours’ 
sets. But nobody in the house except 
the great-aunt of eighty-two seems to 
have become its slave. During our 
ten-day visit in June we noticed that 
the children adjourned to the base- 
ment to watch TV in the rumpus 
room on only one evening. Their 
interests in books, records, sports, 
other children, and family outings 
seemed as keen and as varied as in 
other years. 

Both parents and children told us 
how much they enjoy the television 
show “Hidden Pages” presenting 
books available from the public 
library. The twelve-year-old daugh- 
ter, having read birthday copies of 
Swallows and Amazons and The 
Borrowers, hinted that she would like 
sometime to receive Swallowdale and 
The Borrowers Afield. 

Ever since Christmas, the eight- 
year-old and his father had been oc- 
casionally browsing together through 
The Wonderful World of Mathe- 
matics—a book that, without adult 
help, would be far beyond a small 
boy. Independently he had been read- 
ing and chuckling over Pinocchio. He 
was proud thar the family’s copy of 
The Golden Treasury of Natural 
History had gone along to school and 
had been useful in the class project 
of making dinosaur models. (He had 
dropped the big book in a ditch on 
the way, and ruefully pointed out the 
muddy stains on its cover.) On re- 
ceiving a globe, he did not hunt for 
Texas this year, but at once turned it 
upside down to find the Antarctic— 
setting of an interesting TV show, he 
explained. 

When we took home the Peter 
Rabbit race game, not only the little 
pre-school boy but all three children 
got down on the carpet around the 
1957 
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board, and began to recall the fun of 
the Beatrix Potter stories. Out came 
the little books—some of them tattered 
from ten years of reading and hand- 
ling—and out came the children’s 
reminiscences about special favourites 
and about the one that had been a 
constant companion, read aloud over 
and over, during one winter’s bout of 
flu. It was The Tailor of Gloucester. 


Last autumn another family re- 
moved for one month the TV set 
which had enslaved them, and then 
the mother wrote to a popular maga- 
zine describing the month’s exper- 
iences. The point that struck me about 
that published account of family life 

was the apparent indifference to books. 
On occasion they seemed to enjoy 
music together, but she gave no indi- 
cation that her family ever uses a 
public library or brings home books 
from a school library. Maybe her 
community has neither institution? 


Do such parents ever try reading 
aloud for the fun of sharing stories 
or factual books? Have they never 
discovered the practical value of bed- 
time reading to help get children 
settled for the night? The bedtime 
problem seemed to loom large in their 
daily lives. 

What To Do 

“And Now All This.” What does 
All This add up to? I think the indi- 
cations are that, whereas comic books 
and other adaptations are most likely 
to blunt the child’s taste in literature, 
television or radio or film can whet 
the child’s interest in Little Women 
or Treasure Island or ballet or ex- 
plorers. To achieve this whetting, 
several things are important. 

First it is essential that the tele- 
vision show or the radio broadcast or 
the film must start out with worth- 
while material. “Hidden Pages” on 
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TV, “Cuckoo Clock House” on radio, 
and the Picture Book Parade films all 
do this. They each use children’s books 
of high quality, old ones and new 
ones, with themes as different as Pecos 
Bill and Andersen’s Fairy Tales, but 
all worthy of a place in any public, 
school or home library. 

Second comes presentation. The 
show—whether TV, radio, or film— 
must treat the material and the aud- 
ience with dignity and with none of 
the talking - down -to-the -little - dears 
that has, in the past, characterized 
some radio storytellers for instance. 

Third, it is important that the 
children receive both the encourage- 
ment and the opportunity to pursue 
the interests which the show has en- 
gendered. Robert Lewis Shayon tells 
parents to look at TV with their 
children, talk about it, evaluate good 
and bad programs with them, and 


follow up the interests aroused. Go 
out, he says, and borrow or buy a 
good book on the topic and then read 
the book with the children. Address- 
ing parents in a speech reprinted in 
the Horn Book Magazine, he once 
summed up his advice thus: “Let 
television be a spur, not so much to 
your child as to you, for things to 
follow up in books”. 

When it comes to borrowing or 
buying the books —books on a wide 
variety of subjects, books selected 
with the utmost care—then children’s 
libraries come into the picture. They 
spread out before the child and his 
parents the profusion of children’s 
literature; they lend him and _ his 
parents books to take home for a 
week or two; they help him and his 
family decide which books they want 
to buy and to live with, not for a 
fortnight but permanently. 


For 
Family Service Centres 
Neighbourhood Workers Association 


Metropolitan Toronto 


MEN AND WOMEN CASEWORKERS 


Several fully qualified, experienced caseworkers are required to assume 
responsibility for family counselling service of considerable skill. In 
addition, we are ready to offer beginning employment experiences with 
appropriate supervisory support to caseworkers qualified by one or two 


years’ professional training. 


1958 Salary Range: $3350 to $5380 dependent on professional education 


and experience. 


Apply to: 


Miss Lillian Thomson, Executive Director, 


Neighbourhood Workers Association, 
22 Wellesley Street East, 
TORONTO, Ontario 
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What kind of people are men “on the road”? 





CANADA'S MIGRANT POPULATION 


LLOYD GRAHAM 





RECENT ballad sings of a wand- 
erer who is “on the road again”, 
because “there ain’t no free- 

dom under a roof”. This attitude 
jibes with one held by a German 
transient whom Joseph Flynt met 
some fifty years ago in Europe while 
gathering material for his Tramping 
With Tramps: “We're never sick, 
always happy . . . we never work, 
and that’s a great thing in our favour. 
Those lads who have their homes 
have to work for them, and don’t you 
forget it. It’s my opinion that the 
home isn’t worth the labour.” 

But let us not accept these opinions 
as typical of the thinking of the entire 
migrant group in Canada’s population 
to-day. Let us rather keep in mind 
the words of the jobless young transi- 
ent who said, when interviewed in 
Toronto by Gordon Askwith in 1950: 
“We stay in the shadows and become 


like animals; there is no life, there is 
no enjoyment of life, no body or soul. 
You can’t mix with people: you can’t 
go to church; all you can do is keep 
alive, get your three meals a day and 
a flop at night.” (Unpublished MSW 
thesis ) 

This should remind us that the 
mobile element of our population is 
composed of many types: the employ- 
able, willing-to-work migrants; the 
unemployable migrants (the sick and 
the handicapped ); and the employable 
but work-shy migrants. Only the 
latter group of ‘mobile non-workers’ 
can be said to hold the view expressed 
by our hitch-hiking balladeer. 

Let us trace the origin of some 
current Canadian attitudes and pol- 
icies toward all three types of mi- 
grants when they become in need of 
public assistance. And let us explore 
what can be accomplished in treat- 


Lloyd Graham is a man of many parts. One “part” is his ability to 


address himself to a subject and learn more about it in a short time than most 
people learn in years. This article has evolved (shrinking to fit CANADIAN 
We rare) from a much longer piece he produced as the outcome of a study 
of “a comparison between early British treatment of ‘vagabonds’ with current 
Canadian provisions for the welfare of the migrant element in our population.” 
This arose from work he was doing towards a doctoral degree at the Toronto 
School of Social Work. 

Another “part” is mentioned in the article in this issue on International 
Social Service. The doctoral dissertation has already entailed the pro- 
cessing of hundreds of questionnaires he sent out to families in the United 
States in 1956 and a 14,000 mile trip through 35 states—in a house-trailer with 
his wife and two very young daughters—to visit 40 families who have adopted 
children from Japan, conduct interviews with them and observe the children 
in their new surroundings. A paper on his doctoral research has been chosen 
for publication in the volume Casework 1957 of papers given at the annual 
forum of the National Conference on Social Welfare in Philadelphia last May. 

He expects to return to Japan next spring. Meanwhile he will finish his 
dissertation and teach at the Toronto School as a teaching fellow. 
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ment and rehabilitation of the mobile 
non-working person. 


Then and Now 
Scme of the current Canadian atti- 


tudes to “people without a settled 
way of living” may have originated as 
long ago as 1360 when Edward III, 
faced with a shortage of iheaumare 
because of the Black Death, enacted a 
law aimed at eliminating the mobility 
of labour. This law provided a grad- 
uated scale of penalties for moving 
elsewhere to take better-paid work. 
The ultimate punishment included 
outlawry, imprisonment and branding 
on the forehead with the letter ‘F’ 
(for Falsity ). 

To-day we know how essential are 
the migrant workers who help to 
harvest crops in our agricultural areas. 
We admit the role played by the 
itinerant pool of workers for the gi- 
gantic construction projects that are 
pushing back the industrial and geo- 
graphical frontiers of our sprawling 
young country. 

But our present attitudes and pol- 
icies toward migrants sometimes seem 
rooted in the same fear of depreda- 
tions by aimlessly wandering, dis- 
placed workers that prompted Edward 
VI’s law of 1547 decreeing death upon 
the third conviction for vagabondage. 

The welfare of homeless men was 
listed as one of the great national 
social welfare problems facing Can- 
adian social services, according to a 
report made at the 1957 Annual Meet- 
ing of the Public Welfare Division of 
the Canadian Welfare Council. 

The situation to-day is substantially 
the same as in 1939 when the Can- 
adian Welfare Council condemned 
our web of antiquated settlement 
regulations (The Problem of the Non- 
Resident and Migrant, 1939) in these 
words: 

Practically all the provinces and muni- 
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cipalities agree in the limitations which 
they impose for continuous self-sup- 
porting residence as essential to the 
attainment of settlement: consequently 
the inter!ocking of these regulations 
operate to keep the tide of men, in 
search of work, or idle in broken 
periods, moving and wander:ng at 
first, hopefully, and later, frustrated 
and aimlessly, up and down this coun- 
try. Gradually we come to think of 
them as a wandering tide of homeless 
men when as a matter of fact a great 
number of them may have homes and 
a very great number of them claims 
to established residence somewhere. 


What the Provinces Do 


Only British Columbia and Prince 
Edward Island have Social Assistance 
Acts which have broken with the past 
and which aim effectively to help 
non-residents in distress to regain 
their independence. Prince Edward 
Island’s Act (1952) reads: 

The Board may, upon such conditions 
as it deems fit, undertake to provide 
aid on behalf of any other province 
of Canada, to any person in Prince 
Edward Island who has not acquired 
residence therein, and may reimburse 
any other province that undertakes to 
provide aid on behalf of this province 
to any person in such other province 
who has not acquired residence there- 
in and who is entitled to receive aid 
under this Act. 

Five provinces (Alberta, Saskatch- 
ewan, Manitoba, Ontario and Prince 
Edward Island) have permissive legis- 
lation authorizing municipalities to 
pass by-laws for aiding in maintaining 
an able-bodied indigent person found 
in the community. In practice, aid for 
single men usually is limited to meals 
and lodging for two or three days per 
person per winter. 

It is only fair to say that in centres 
such as Regina and Toronto (between 
November and April) an able-bodied 
transient who shows promise of sett- 
ling permanently in the city may be 
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Chronic wanderers or reclaimable workers? 


granted aid until he receives his first 
pay. In the smaller centres, assistance 
may take the form of overnight lodg- 
ing in police cells at the transient’s 
request, with steps being taken to 
ensure that the person does not 
remain in town the next day. 

Even in the larger centres extended 
assistance is available only if the appli- 
cant makes a good impression on the 
administrator. For those who fail to 
impress, the limited assistance is off- 
a frequently on a “take-it-or-leave- 

’ basis, and is available only once 
pi a winter. The needy but un- 
acceptable transient is then thrust on 
private charity and the Salvation 
Army hostels. 

New Brunswick, in its Support of 
the Poor Act, still perpetuates the 
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punitive wording and truculeat tone 
of the earliest Poor Laws in Sixteenth 
Century England: 

Any two overseers of the poor for a 
parish, with the consent of two jus- 
tices, shall oblige any idle, disorderly 
person, rogue or vagabond, who is 
likely to become chargeable on the 
parish where he resides, to labour for 
any person willing to employ him. 

If an idle, disorderly person, rogue or 

vagabond refuses to labour, the justices 

may commit him to the common gaol, 
to be kept at hard labour for a term 
not exceeding forty days. 

Nova Scotia’s Poor Relief Act 
begins in the same tone, but then 
changes to a more liberal note putting 
its standard in the same class with 
Newfoundland, where there is general 
assistance to all persons in need. The 
Nova Scotia Act reads: 


i 
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The overseers of the poor shall not 
provide for the maintenance of the 
poor by putting up the same at public 


auction. The Province is em- 

powered to pay for the maintenance of 

transient indigents in municipal insti- 

tutions. (1938). 

The present. Ontario Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act fails to make any 
provision of the kind included in the 
Province’s 1936 Order-in-Council for 
aiding transients: 

Persons who have no fixed place of 
abode shall be deemed to be transients, 
and may appiy to any as in 
which they find themselves for tem- 
porary lodgings and food. In such 
cases, no residence qualifications is 
required. 

Thus at both municipal and pro- 
vincial levels there is still widespread 
adherence to the mediaeval principle 
of providing material aid and medical 
care on the basis of length of resi- 
dence, and of denying all but emerg- 
ency assistance to people who do not 
“belong”. 


One wonders just how far actually 
we have advanced beyond the stage 
described in 1935 by William Hay 
(Remarks on the Law Relating to the 
Poor) when he wrote: “Every parish 

regards the poor of all other 
places as aliens, and cares not what 
becomes of them if it can banish them 
from its own society”. 

As we review settlement require- 
ments in relation to possible tempor- 
ary distress facing employable and 
willing-to-work migrants, it is plain 
that such requirements function to 
deprive one group in our population 
of a basic right. We come inescap- 
ably to the conclusion that freedom 
of movement in our country cannot 
be exercised without fear of losing 
entitlement to assistance when needed. 


The Report of the Canadian Senate’s 
Special Committee on Human Rights 
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and Fundamental Freedoms of Can- 
adians (1950) reported that “Every- 
one legally resident in Canada has the 
right to freedom of movement and 
residence within the country”. 

What better way to guarantee this 
freedom to every legal resident of 
Canada than to abolish the archaic 
web of settlement legislation enmesh- 
ing the willing-to-work migrant? 

Mere lip- -service to the vital eco- 
nomic importance of the mobile 
labour force should be replaced by 
practical demonstration of our belief 
in equal rights for all residents of 
Canada. 


Towards Less Moving 


Progress is being made towards en- 
suring that substitute employment will 
be available to workers in seasonal 
jobs, so that they need not migrate 
in search of work during off-season 
periods. This arises from proposals 
made in February 1954 when the 
National Employment Committee re- 
ported to the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower. 

During the five winter months 
from December 1952 to April 1953, 
sixty-five per cent of the entire year’s 
unemployment insurance benefits had 
been disbursed. (Seasonal unemploy- 
ment causes an annual loss of $150 
millions in wages. ) 

That abnormally large drain on the 
Insurance Fund was not the only cost 
involved. For many seasonally unem- 
ployed migrants not eligible for bene- 
fits, aid had to be sought from public 
and private sources. The Committee 
noted also, “In addition to these direct 
costs, there are the intangible personal 
and social costs which are associated 
with unemployment, whatever its 
cause”. 

The Committe recommended meas- 
ures that would eliminate the need 
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for migration by some workers in 
industries hitherto subject to seasonal 
fluctuation in employment: diversi- 
fication of products, stockpiling of 
raw materials and finished goods, 
levelling of consumers’ seasonal spend- 
ing habits, scheduling of repairs and 
alterations in the off-season, transfer 
of employees between departments of 
a business, training of workers for 
jobs available at different seasons, and 
the taking of annual holidays during 
the slack season. 

Another recommendation was for 
a public education program, through 
joint action by contract-placing gov- 
ernments, employers and their associ- 
ations, and unions, to raise the year- 
round level of employment in the 
construction industry, which depends 
greatly on migrant labour. 


Implementation of this program 
may be one factor in reducing by 
96,500 the number of unemployed 
people in February 1956 as compared 
with February 1955, despite the fact 
that in 1956 the West and the Mari- 
times both experienced their worst 
winter in seventy-five years. 


Unemployable Migrants 
Provisions for aiding inter-provin- 
cial migrants who become ill or who 
suffer from chronic physical or mental 
disabilities vary widely among the 
provinces. We tend to- day to have 
much the same benevolence of atti- 
tude to such people as William Lang- 
land expressed in 1362 when he wrote 
in The Vision of William Concerning 
Piers the Plowman as follows: 
Yet there are other beggars who seem 
to be in health, both men and women, 
yet want their understanding . . . These 
care for no cold, nor reckon aught of 
heat . . . wandering over many wide 
countries . . . but with no evil intent. 
Tuberculosis sufferers and recip- 
ients of the Workmen’s Compensation 
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disability pensions appear to be the 
only members of the transient un- 
employables who enjoy any degree of 
freedom to move without fear of 
losing established entitlement to treat- 
ment or continuing payments. 

Benefits under the categorical pro- 
grams of Old Age Security, Old Age 
Assistance, Blindness and Disabled 
Persons Allowances undoubtedly 
would continue to be payable to a 
migrant who registered his change of 
address and took steps re-establishing 
his eligibility in the province to which 
he migrates. 

While the letter of the law in some 
provinces indicates that emergency 
treatment is the only help in time of 
illness of a transient, and that only in 
cases of a life-or-death nature, the 
practice in the larger centres is to 
share with provincial governments 
the cost of treatment, financial assis- 
tance and even lodging for needy 
non-resident unemployable persons. 


Employable, but Work-Shy 
Migrants 

The vagrancy section of Canada’s 
revised Criminal Code, which is 
widely used in dealing with this type 
of migrant, states in part as follows: 

Sec. 164. No apparent means of support. 

Everyone commits vagrancy who 

(a) not having any apparent means of 

support is found wandering abroad 
or trespassing and does not, when 
required, justify his presence in the 
place where he is found. 

There is a readily apparent parallel 
between the above section of our 
Criminal Code and a statute passed 
three centuries ago in Cromwell’s 
time: 

Be it enacted therefore, That all and 

every idle, loose and dissolute person 

and persons, which from and after the 
first day of July 1657 shall be taken 
within the Commonwealth of England, 
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vagrant and wandring from his or 
their usual places of living or abode, 
and shall not have such good and 
sufficient causes or business for such 
his or their traveling or wandring .. . 
shall be proceeded against and pun- 


ished as Rogues, Vagabonds, and 

Sturdy Beggars, although they 

shall not be taken begging. 

The redeeming feature of this 
comparison is that the modern 
Criminal Code of Canada calls for a 
fine of not more than $500 or im- 
prisonment for six months or both, as 
contrasted wtih the Cromwellian 
punishment of being stripped from 
the middle upward and_ openly 
whipped until bloody. 

But the sending of the beaten per- 
son from parish to parish to the place 
where he was born, “there to put him 
or herself to labour as a true subject 
ought to do” is only a cruder form 
of current Canadian practice of “pass- 
ing on” society’s misfits from one 
municipality to the next. 

Victor Hugo wrote that “all the 
vagabondage in the world begins in 
neglected childhood”. There was a 
hint of this opinin in the words of 
Mr. J. D. Walker, Director of the 
Toronto Welfare Department’s Single 
Men’s Unit when he was interviewed 
on the problems of the work- shy 
transient. Many of the “tramps”, he 
said, obviously require treatment for 
problems underlying their behaviour. 

Rehabilitation might be possible if 
there were properly trained personnel 
with enough time to treat these men 
individually in a suitable setting. Mr. 
Walker spoke idealistically of the 
need for rehabilitation centres at 
points across Canada, where aimless 
men could be helped to focus their 
loves for useful and enjoyable par- 
ticipation in society as independent 
citizens. 
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Transients in Britain 


Contrasted with the Canadian lack 
of adequate standards and sound pr-n- 
ciples in public assistance and related 
services, there is the system operating 
in Britain to-day under Part III of the 
National Assistance Act. 


During 1955, the National Assis- 
tance Board in co-operation with 
local authorities maintained 109 Re- 
ception Centres, accommodating 
transients numbering from 1,422 on 
July nights to 1,859 on January nights. 
Welfare officers staff these centres 
and provide a counselling service to 
the “wayfarers”. There is close liaison 
with the Employment Exchanges. 

The results of sustained treatment 
of migrant individuals have been 
quite encouraging, as illustrated by 
this case from the Board’s 1955 
Report: 

A man had spent 18 years tramping tne 

roads when, at the age of 59 he was 

admitted to a Centre in September 

1950. He was extremely unkempt but 

was cleaned up, provided with clothing 

and found employment as a labourer. 

His wages were, he said, the first he 

had handled for 11 years. Lodgings 

were found for him after the usual 
settling-in period and he remained 
there until the landlady died, when 
the Reception Centre officer helped 
him to get fresh lodgings. There he 
still is, and in the job that he had in 

1950. 

The able-bodied man who is turn- 
ing up continually at the same Recep- 
tion Centre, thus arousing the sus- 
picion that he is obtaining accommo- 
dation at public expense when he has 
no need to do so, may be detained 
for a maximum of 48 hours and given 
work to do within the curtilage of the 
Centre: 

A man of about 45 was admitted to a 

Centre in May 1950. He said that he 

had only been on the road for the past 
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three years, working only casually and 
when he felt inclined. In June 1954, on 
being admitted to the same Centre for 
the thirteenth time, he was warned of 
the possible consequences of resorting 
to Reception Centres when capable of 
self-support. He responded by accep- 
ting employment with the Public 

Works Department of the Local 

Authority and after a suitable interval 

was discharged from the Reception 

Centre into lodgings. When seen to- 

wards the end of 1955, he said he was 

very happy both in his lodgings and in 
his work. 

For the man against whom a charge 
of “persistently neglecting to main- 
tain himself” can be proven to the 
satisfaction of a Court under Section 
51 of the Act, imprisonment with the 
option of a fine is the ultimate 
sanction. 


In 1955, ten men were convicted 
under this section, nine of whom 
were sentenced to terms up to six 
months, and only one with the option 
of a fine. Ninety-nine men and one 
woman were convicted in 1955 for 
breaches of regulations governing the 
management of and preservation of 
order in Reception Centres. 


Results of the 1955 operations of 
British Reception Centres: 
Returned to the person’s own 


UY sictecscsiinnspesceleiceialichaetabiaditins 307 
Admitted to local institution 

I isc ici dia 
Admitted to hospital 446 


Sent to Re-establishment Centre 173 
Placed in employment (many 
‘Yepeater cases) 
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85,651 


In a spot-survey of all 109 Centres 
on the night of 5 December, 1955, it 
was found that, although about a 
third of the 1,745 male casuals had 
some weakness or disability, 1,534 of 
them were considered fit for some 
kind of work. But the great majority 
were without firm home ties. Most of 
the 62 women found in the Centres 
on that night seemed to have some 
“temperamental peculiarity under- 
lying their unsettled mode of life”. 


Migrant Behaviour 


In an article, “Alcohol and the 
Homeless Man” (Quarterly Journal 
of Alcohol Studies, December 1946), 
R. Straus corroborates the observation 
of the young transient in Askwith’s 
study (quoted above) who said, 
“You can’t mix with people”: 


They are deprived of the opportunity 
of sharing experiences with others, of 
belonging to social groups and par- 
ticipating in social experiences. Also 
of certain important personal satisfac- 
tions such as affection, prestige, the 
feeling of security, the rewarding 
aspects of identifying with others, etc. 
Sharing becomes difficult, and they 
choose a way of life which avoids 
associations of ‘sharing’, e.g. the 
parental home, the marital family, in 
schools, employment situations, church 
participation and community life. 


Wattenburg and Moir (“Factors 
Linked to Success in Counselling 
Homeles Alcoholics’? (Quarterly 
Journal of Alcohol Studies, Decem- 
ber 1954) found that: 


The success ratio of 70 among 770 
counselling cases six months after 
closing indicates the need for supple- 
menting the Counselling Centre type 
of program with a wider variety of 
approaches. One now under way is to 
make use of group therapy. Another 
would be to provide a ‘half-way hostel’ 
where the homeless man might find 
non-drinking companions during the 
period when he is attempting to break 
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with Skid Row. . . . Many Skid Row 
denizens cannot make a serious effort 
if they must walk away from the coun- 
sellor’s office or the A.A. meeting and 
return to ‘flop-houses’ and ‘bottle- 
gangs’... Perhaps a hospital or a work 
colony offers hope. 

The careful attention given in 
Britain by Welfare Officers to the 
task of finding suitable lodgings is in 
accord with these findings. In Canada, 
one ‘half-way hostel’ has been oper- 
ating successfully in Montreal, and 
now is to be tried in Toronto in the 
Salvation Army’s efforts at rehabili- 
tation of “down and almost-outers’’. 
To be built near the Army’s Toronto 
Industrial Centre at a cost of $250,000, 
the new residence will be “almost like 
a small hotel”, with a dormitory and 
single rooms for men showing signs 
of progress. 


For the Work-Shy 

The “work colony” proposed by 
Wattenberg and Moir is already an 
integral part of the British system for 
reclaiming “those without a settled 
way of living”. The National Assis- 
tance Board operates a Re-establish- 
ment Centre near Birmingham and 
subsidizes two voluntary re-training 
institutions, as well as a private after- 
care institution for temperamentally 
maladjusted young men discharged 
from mental hospitals. 


At the Board’s Re-establishment 
Centre, treatment is centred in a 
routine of a forty-hour week of 
gardening and improving the Centre’s 
land and buildings. The aim of treat- 
ment is to offer to men who have 
been unemployed and receiving assis- 
tance for long periods the opportunity 
of improving their physical condition 
and regaining regular work habits 
under sheltered conditions. 


Admission to the Centre is offered 
in lieu of continued cash assistance 
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to those thought likely to benefit 
from the regime. Birmingham’s ac- 
cessibility by road and rail makes it 
possible for men to take suitable 
employment after treatment and still 
continue to reside at the Centre, 
“until they are ready to stand on their 
own feet.” 


The capacity of the Centre is about 
thirty men at any one time. Operating 
costs are about $15,000 yearly, includ- 
ing the salaries of the four Welfare 
Officers on the staff. 


An appeal tribunal may direct that 
statutory cash assistance be withheld 
and that maintenance at the Centre 
be offered instead, in cases where it 
has been determined that an unem- 
ployed man, not receiving unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit but receiving 
a National Assistance grant, is con- 
tinuing to remain unemployed with- 
out a good reason. 


Of fifty-two such directions in 
1955, only nine men actually appeared 
at the Re-establishment Centre. This 
may be seen as evidence that such 
direction can have the effect of per- 
suading men to resume self-support. 
Before invoking the sanctions men- 
tioned earlier, 


The Board’s officers are expected to 
use their persuasive powers on people 
who, to all appearances mentally and 
physically fit for work, show signs of 
settling down to a life on assistance. 
The response in most cases is satis- 
factory. . . . However, it is sometimes 
found that the person is the vic- 
tim of some deep-seated nervous or 
mental trouble which may not be 
readily apparent to the inexperienced 
eye. Such a person . . . may obstinately 
refuse to co-operate in measures to 
secure the appropriate treatment. In 
such cases, advice is sought from the 
regional medical staff of the Ministry 
of Health and the Department of 
Health for Scotland, and much valu- 
able help has been received in arriving 
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at a true appreciation of the physical 

and mental capacity of persons afflicted 

in this way. Assistance in suitable cases 
is also readily given by the medical 
staff of hospitals and of Local Author- 
ities. 

Some Conclusions 

We have examined Canada’s treat- 
ment of various types of migrants, 
and have described the effort made in 
Britain to rehabilitate over-depen- 
dent migrants. Canada’s problem is 
the more complicated because of our 
federal systems of government and 
our general lag in developing policy 
statements on standards and principles 
of Public Assistance and related ser- 
vices. 

The following comments may sug- 
gest improved ways of dealing with 
problems of welfare among the mi- 
grants in our population: 


1. We need to translate into prac- 
tice and policy at all levels of govern- 
ment the concern which we feel as 
individuals when we witness a migrant 
in distress. 

2. We still do not admit the right 
of people to move freely throughout 
Canada and to _ receive assistance 
whenever and wherever they become 
in need of help. 

3. We need deeper understanding 
of vagrancy~and of migration as 
forms of human behaviour. 

4. There are not enough treatment 
services available for migrant unem- 
ployables. 


5. There is need for federal-provin- 


cial co-operation to establish regional 
or even local Reception Centres 
staffed by trained welfare personnel, 
to counsel transients and provide in- 
terim lodging and follow-up on treat- 
ment with sustained interest and help- 
ful concern. 


6. There is need for at least three 
Re-establishment Centres: for the 
West Coast, the Prairie Provinces, 
and for Eastern Canada, for treatment 
of chronic able-bodied non-workers, 
including transients. 


J. V. M. Coleman, in an article en- 
titled “Psychiatric Implications in 
Casework Service to the Male Mi- 
grant” (Social Casework, October 
1951), reminds us that: “As in the 
amnesic fugue, but without its gross 
disturbance of consciousness, the 
compulsive migrant has suffered a 
loosening of his bonds with reality.” 

Not all of Canada’s migrants are of 
the compulsive type. But they all have 
inherent rights to freedom of mobility 
and to lives of decency and dignity 
befitting human beings. Much needs 
to be done to foster the happiness and 
productivity of migrants who are 
normal persons. We have before us 
several examples of successful rehabil- 
itation of abnormal migrant persons 
in other countries. 


How much do we care about the 
people of whom Gordon Askwith 
asks, “Must we continue to have a 
pit at the bottom of our society into 
which young men can disappear out 
of sight and out of reach?” 


Reminder: Unicef Greeting Cards may be ordered now from the United 
Nations Association in Canada, 237 Queen Street, Ottawa. $1.00 a box of ten 
cards. Choice of designs: 1. “Music for Children” (five drawings, two of each 
to a box); 2. “Brothers”; 3. “Mother and Child” (all cards in this design have 
printed greeting). If ordering 1. or 2. please say whether you wish the cards 
plain or with printed greeting (which is “Season’s greetings” in five languages). 
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A by-product of education in the Arctic 





ESKIMOS HONOUR THEIR PARTNERS  maxine E. SUTHERLAND 





Stookiz, Ookie Ikalook and 
A Timotee honour their partners, 

Simanak, Markoosie, Tickavick 
and Sheotapik; they allemand left . . . 
grand chain . . . promenade and 
swing! It’s square dance night at the 
Frobisher Bay Federal School. Stuffed 
into desks along the wall are waiting 
candidates, adults and teen-age Eski- 
mos. When the sets now dancing 
finish these will take their places. 

Eskimos at Frobisher Bay as else- 
where in the Arctic love to dance. 
Dancing had been a part of their 
life long before their contact with 
white people. In the old days there 
were drum dances, and these are still 
performed in many places. 

At Frobisher Bay the Eskimos 
dance every Saturday night in their 
own village hall, a vigorous “round 
square” with much swinging and 
jigging. A single accordion player, 
usually a woman, plays Scotch or 
Irish tunes for this dance. Most likely 
this custom was introduced by the 
Hudson Bay factors of the past. 

How does dancing enter into my 
work? Teaching English is the main 
concern of the Federal Day School 
staff at Frobisher. English classes are 
well attended by the children during 
the day and the adults in the evenings. 
It must be oral English which the 
men, particularly, can put to econo- 
mic use in daily jobs with the De- 


partment of Northern Affairs or at 
the U.S.A.F. bases. 

But periods of relief from concen- 
tration are very necessary. Art, handi- 
craft, games and dancing are used 
during the day for the children, and 
square dancing became so popular 
with them that soon the adults were 
asking to learn it too. An evening 
class in square dance instruction for 
Eskimos resulted. 

The first class consisted of eight, 
who knew considerable English. With 
the help of the teacher and a good 
set of records it was not long before 
this group knew several calls. In a few 
weeks other Eskimos were asked to 
join. Soon everyone was familiar 
with a number of simple dance calls. 

Now the white people were asking 
to get in on the fun. Here was an 
excellent opportunity for Eskimos to 
take the lead in teaching something 
to the whites. Plans were made. A 
big get-together was in the making. 

The night arrived. The double 
doors between the class rooms were 
pushed open. Sets, consisting of a 
head Eskimo couple and three white 
couples, took the floor, all ears strain- 
ed to catch the words of the caller 
and to walk through the call. 

The Eskimo head couples led off 
with only occasional help from the 
teacher and the master of ceremonies 
standing by. 


Miss Sutherland is an education specialist in the Education Division, 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. She enters into the 
life of her pupils with more than ordinary zest—see also her article “Incidental 


Welfare” in this magazine, June 1956. 
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Then the pause before the caller 
and the music came .. . the sets 
squared again . . . the feet jigged 
on the spot and the faces smiled. The 
exhilaration of it made Tickavick 
shout after the caller, “Honour your 
partners” and Simanak, usually shy, 
say “Swing your corner” and every- 
one yell, “Promenade”. 

Expertly and politely the Eskimo 
couples in each set led the others 
through the calls. In many cases the 
doubly-alert Eskimos obeyed better 
than the cocksure whites who were 
apt to be careless about rights and 
lefts. Mistakes were laughingly cor- 
rected and the Eskimos seemed to get 
particular enjoyment from the fact 
that the white men did not seem to 
understand their own language. (This 
was their deduction when the whites 
made foolish mistakes from inatten- 
tion to the caller.) 

Midnight brought the food and tea. 
After this the Eskimos sat to watch 
the round dancing. It was not too 
long, however, before the men were 
up to learn to waltz, polka, schot- 
tische and jive. The women, except 
for a teen-ager or two, were more 
shy about trying these new steps and 
the unusual procedure of dancing in 
close-couple style, for close-couple 
dancing has never been a part of 
Eskimos’ acquired or traditional danc- 
ing. 

The evening ended with a vigorous 
and exhausting, for the whites at 
least, lesson in the “round square” 
familiar to the Eskimos at their Satur- 
day night get-togethers. After this 
the lights were shut down and it was 
home time. 

So it is at Frobisher Bay, Baffin 
Island—Eskimos and whites taking 
part in pleasant and rewarding “social 
integration” at the federal day school 
with . . . allemand right . . . grand 
chain . . . swing and promenade! 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
for 


THE JOHN HOWARD 
SOCIETY OF 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Qualifications: Graduation from a 
recognized school of Social Work, 
and experience in Community 


Organization. 


Salary: $5,000 dependent on train- 
ing and experience. Headquarters, 
Regina. 
Apply to: 

Mr. L. O. Pererson, 


President of the John Howard 
Society of Saskatchewan 


109-B Metropolitan Building, 
SASKATOON, Sask. 
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What happens when kinfolk are 
scattered across borders and seas? 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SERVICE: 


SUSAN PETTISS 





HILE waiting in New York 

for the plane to take me to 

Canada, I looked around 
Idlewild Airport and was as always 
struck with the impact of people 
on the move: people of different 
nationality speaking a variety of 
languages, the obviously affluent, the 
excited secretary, men and women 
in military uniform, the somewhat 
frightened looking immigrant. This 
same scene was duplicated at the air- 
port in Montreal. 

One of the games I play with my- 
self at times like this is to try to 
distinguish the nationality of ‘each 
individual. Another game I have 
more recently been playing is to try 
to estimate how many of them will 
need International Social Service help. 


We know that illness, family con- 
flicts, illegitimacy, questions of cus- 
tody and care of children are pro- 
blems which are no longer confined 


to local communities, but cut across 
national boundaries. Society has there- 
fore been faced with the challenge of 
evolving a machinery that will reach 
into this new dimension in social wel- 
fare. I believe that the International 
Social Service is part of an effort in 
that direction. 


What is ISS? 

ISS is the only international non- 
sectarian voluntary casework agency. 
With Headquarters in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, it operates through a network 
of branches in 15 different countries 
and a corps of correspondents in 
other countries throughout the world. 
We pride ourselves that there is 
hardly any spot, we think, that can- 
not be reached by ISS in some way. 
Even in some of the countries be- 
hind the iron curtain we are able 
to receive limited services through the 
Red Cross Societies. 

Recently the American Branch was 


Mrs. Pettis, who is assistant director of the American Branch of Interna- 


tional Social Service, became involved in international work in 1945 when she 
went to Europe with the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Agency 
and worked with its displaced persons program in the U.S. Zone of Germany. 
Later she spent three years as resettlement officer in the U.S. office of the 
International Refugee Organization. 

This article is the text of an address she gave at a special meeting on ISS 
held in connection with the Canadian Welfare Council’s Annual Meeting in 
May 1957. Mimeographed copies have been distributed to people with a direct 
interest in international service, and additional copies are available on request. 

By a recent decision of its Board of Governors, the Canadian Welfare 
Council is now a recognized affiliated office of International Social Service in 
Canada. There is not a Canadian Branch of ISS although for several years the 
Family and Child Welfare Division of the Council has provided international 
referral service. In the 18 months ending January 1957, 507 cases including 
397 new ones were dealt with and 1,810 letters were written by the Division 
staff. 
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asked to have an investigation made 
in Pago Pago, Samoa. A sailor had 
married a Samoan girl and had brought 
her back to the States. After a few 
years they both contracted tuberculosis 
and needed hospitalization. Since there 
was no one to take care of the child- 
ren ISS was asked to seek out the 
grandparents in Pago Pago. We must 
admit that this presented a real chal- 
lenge because our resource information 
was slim for this area. One of our 
caseworkers did a skilful job, however, 
in writing the Governor a detailed 
and imaginative picture of the situa- 
tion so that we were able to receive 

a quite adequate response. 

ISS Branches are in many Euro- 
pean countries, in three South Ame- 
rican countries, Australia, Japan, and 
the United States. We hope that 
sometime in the not too distant future 
Canada will join our ISS family. 

Each Branch is organized within 
and according to the social welfare 
framework of the country, is offi- 
cially reorganized by the Govern- 
ment, is staffed by indigenous per- 
sonnel, and in most cases financed 
from resources within the country. 
The common denominator is the 
trained social work staff in all 
branches handling inter-country social 
problems. 

A measure we use for our service 
is the number of cases handled an- 
nually through this network. In 1956 
ISS handled 53,000 cases involving 
82 different countries. The American 
Branch alone handled 10,499 cases, 
reaching into 77 countries and into 
600 communities in all forty- -eight of 
the United States. The statistics can’t 
really tell the story though, as each 
case is so different from another, 
like — 

-the simple but poignant story of the 

American G.I. who fell in love with 

the German girl and as soon as he 

returned home he wrote asking her to 
marry him. She was only seventeen so 
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her mother was frantic with anxiety 
as to whether to allow her daughter 
to follow the boy, although the daugh- 
ter was very much in love with him. 
The mother turned to the local Ger- 
man social agency which enlisted the 
help of our German Branch. We were 
able to get a clear and reassuring 
picture through a social worker in 
Montana of a modest but highly re- 
spected family all ready to welcome 
the young fiancée, and of the sincere 
boy, full of plans, awaiting her. The 
mother was reassured, the girl came, 
the boy met her in New York and 
they were married. 

—or the more complicated case of the 
two children being sought by their 
Roumanian mother after she returned 
from enslavement in Russia. The par- 
ents were both taken during the war, 
the father to forced labor in the coal 
mines and mother sent to Stalingrad. 
The two children were left with the 
grandmother who more or less spirited 
them away for immigration to the 
U.S. because she never had liked her 
daughter-in-law. The grandmother her- 
self immigrated to Canada and it was 
through a contact in Canada that the 
frantic mother learned the children 
were somewhere in the U.S., but the 
grandmother would not divulge their 
location. 


Why the Demand for Service? 


What has created this demand for 
inter-country service? If we stop a 
minute and think, it is not hard to 
figure out. We are living in an era 
when mass migrations are taking 
place, shifting whole segments of 
population from one country to 
others. Inevitably families are sepa- 
rated, relatives are left behind, some- 
times husbands and wives are parted 
even if only temporarily, and child- 
ren are often lost between. 

History has never shown such 
large numbers of armed forces scat- 
tered around the world—outside their 
own countries. We know there are 
the inevitable international marriages, 
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illegitimacy, adoption of forei 
children, unstable family life. 


We understand that Canada had 
14,700 servicemen and their wives 
outside of Canada registered to vote 
in the 1957 election. You have troops 
stationed with the NATO Group in 
Germany, with the UN Forces in 
the Middle East; and military person- 
nel in the truce supervising groups 
in Indo-China and Korea. 


Last year 30 per cent of the active 
cases handled by ISS American 
Branch involved problems of service- 
men or veterans. 


One of the most complicated cases 
which comes to my mind is the one of 
the American serviceman stationed in 
Korea, who married a Korean girl 
and brought her to Japan when he was 
transferred with his unit to that 
country. They had a child, and for 
some reason the wife and child were 
not able to accompany the serviceman 
when he returned to the U.S. at the 
end of his period of service. 

After his arrival home and his re- 
lease from *he service he did not take 
steps to biing them over. The wife 
became frantic and went to the ISS 
office in Japan to ask for assistance. 
She found herself in a strange country 
with a precarious immigration status, 
married to a man who was not sup- 
porting her, and the mother of a 
mixed-blood child who would be 
completely unacceptable in her own 
country, Korea. 

With the help of the social agency 
in California we located the husband 
who was finding readjustment into 
civilian life difficult. He was helped 
by the social agency to face up to the 
plight of his wife and child in Japan, 
and to resolve some of his cain 
about bringing them to join him in 
the U.S. 

The wife and child did immigrate 
to the U.S., and although there are 
serious questions as to how stable the 
marriage will be, at least the child 
now has the protection of citizenship 
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and permanent immigration status. The 

social agency remains in touch with 

the family, and will stand by in case 
it is needed in the future. 

Demands for ISS inter-country ser- 
vice have been steadily increasing 
also because of the large number of 
peovle travelling as tourists from 
country to country, the expanded 
programs for exchange students and 
foreign visitors, the growing corps 
of governmental employees stationed 
in foreign countries, and new inter- 
national organizations and industrial 
ventures. 

No longer is the “grand tour” re- 
stricted to the very wealthy: With 
the ‘ ‘pay as you go” tourist plans, 
statistics are showing that the heaviest 
proportion of tourists are the secre- 
tarial workers, the laboring force, the 
white collar workers, the school teach- 
ers. Most of these travel on a shoe- 
string and when some calamity strikes 
them while away from their own 
country they have limited resources 
to rely upon. It is not infrequent for 
an ISS branch to receive an SOS from 
a consular official asking that arrange- 
ment be made to care for an ill per- 
son, see that he gets proper atten. 
tion, notifying the family back home, 
planning for the return. 


Adoptions 


One of the newest and most inte- 
resting aspects of the ISS service 
which has developed within the past 
few years has been that of inter- 
country adoption. Many children 
around the world were facing only a 
dim future of institutionalized care 
while thousands of families in other 
countries were eagerly seeking child- 
ren for adoption. In the United States, 
for instance, it is estimated that there 
are ten families wanting every one 
child available for adoption. 

Ir countries such as Greece and 
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Italy adoption is not a popular prac- 
tice and laws are restrictive. In 
countries where foreign occupying 
troops have been stationed over long 
periods of time, large numbers of 
their illegitimate children are des- 
perately in need of adoptive homes. 


During the past three years four 
thousand children received non-quota 
visas to come into the U.S. for adop- 
tion or had been adopted abroad. In 
addition to these, there were others 
where the special visa was not needed, 
sO we estimate between eight and 
ten thousand foreign children have 
been adopted by American parents 
during this three-year period. 


A particularly intersting aspect of 
this inter-country adoption program 
was the placement of the Eurasian 
children from Japan and Korea with 
American families. These children 
were fathered by servicemen, both 
Caucasian and Negro. Since the orien- 
tal culture places tremendous em- 
these 


phasis on purity of lineage, 
children were not accepted within 
their countries and are complete out- 
casts with little chance for prospects 
of employment, marriage, education 
or any of the necessary opportunities 


of life. 


One of the pioneers in the plans 
for placement, of these children for 
adoption was the Canadian, Lloyd 
Graham, who has just finished a re- 
search project on “The Adjustment 
of American-Japanese Children 
Adopted by American Families” as 
part of his work for the Ph.D. degree 
at the School of Social Work in the 
University of Toronto, Mr. Graham 
remained in Japan following his ser- 
vice with the armed forces, serving 
in the capacity of a missionary-social 
worker. It was really through his 
efforts that professional help was 
sought by the organization, the Ame- 
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rican Joint Committee for Assisting 
Japanese-American Orphans, which 
resulted in the International Social 
Service being invited to come into 
Japan and establish a Branch. 


How International Social Service 
Works 

You may have been wondering ex- 
actly what procedure ISS follows 
to help individuals separated by dis- 
tance to find some solution to their 
problems. Essentially, of course, we 
are a correspondence agency, and 
much of our work must be done 
through letters. There are variations 
in each Branch, of course. 


The chain of service in the US. 
starts at one end with the social 
welfare agency in the local com- 
munity, linked in with the ISS Ame- 
rican Branch office located in New 
York, and through us to the ISS 
branch in the other country. Letters 
flow back and forth through this 
teamwork arrangement and as they 
do so, each of us adds something to- 
ward the solution of the problems. 


For instance, it is impossible for all 
the social workers in the local agen- 
cies in the U.S. to have an under- 
standing of immigration and law 
practices, or of the complicated inter- 
national maze of laws relating to 
marriage, nationality, citizenship, etc., 
but someone in the chain can give the 
information necessary for the case in 
hand. 

I must confess, too, that we often 
have to unscramble American social 
work terminology and put it in terms 
which we know would be under- 
standable by our colleagues in other 
countries. 

A Michigan agency writes to the 
ISS American Branch to ask for as- 
sistance for Mr. H. who is in despair 
over the sudden death, in France, of 
his wife in childbirth, leaving their 
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seven children stranded there. He is 
of French nationality and immigrated 
to the United States only recently 
leaving his German wife with his 
parents in France to await the baby’s 
birth. 


The American Branch conveys this 
problem to the ISS French Branch 
pointing out the immigration require- 
ments involving quota visas and as- 
surances to the Government that the 
father is able to support them. 

The French Branch will have a local 
social worker visit the children and 
grandparents, to discuss the whole 
situation and relay the picture of their 
circumstances and attitudes, supple- 
mented by information about custody 
laws in France and Germany. 

Armed with this knowledge the case- 
worker in Michigan is in a position to 
assist Mr. H. in reaching the important 
decision as to whether the children 
should or could immigrate to join 
him, whether they would be better off 
with relatives in France or Germany, 
or whether he should return to France 
to join them there—and to help him 
carry out his plans. 


Not all ISS Branches function in 
the same way as the American 
Branch. In many countries such as 
Japan and Greece there are limited 
numbers of local social agencies, so 
that the Branch will have a direct 
contact with the client in their 
country. The French Branch, for in- 
stance, has responsibility delegated to 
it by the French Government for dis- 
tributing material assistance to re- 
fugees living in France, and for their 
planning for resettlement or integra- 
tion. It is the largest ISS Branch. In 
Italy the ISS Branch works largely 
through the local units of the Italian 
Red Cross. 


Basic to ll ISS service is a know- 
ledge of casework. This is used to 
give direction to the case as it flows 
back and forth. Since there are clients 
in two countries ISS often plays the 
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role of maintaining a balance in the 
case handling to offset any national- 
istic or identifying feeling on the part 
of the local agency at either end. The 
technique of skilled writing has been 
developed in ISS to convey on paper 
both fact and feeling. 

One of the most essential features 
of inter-country casework is the ap- 
preciation of cultural differences and 
the interplay of cultural backgrounds 
on the individual’s reactions and be- 
haviour. 

Over a period of years ISS has built 
up a reservoir of knowledge of re- 
sources for social service throughout 
the world and, equally important, the 
tested ability to use them to the best 
advantage. These are some of the as- 
sets of the ISS service. 


ISS and Social Action 
In addition to its individual case 


handling, we believe that ISS has a 
responsible and valuable contribution 
to make to the field of social welfare, 
both within countries where branches 
operate and in the international field, 
by making available its experience as 
a basis for social action. 

ISS thas consultive status to the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations and its Social Com- 
mission, and from time to time pre- 
sents facts and documentation to sup- 
port action in those bodies. 

We recently participated in a Con- 
vention called by the United Nations 
to develop a practical procedure for 
collecting support and enforcing 
maintenance obligations from hus- 
bands who have deserted their wives 
and children and are residing in a 
different country. 

ISS was also recently invited by the 
Technical Assistance Division of the 
U.N. to co-sponsor a meeting of a 
group of experts in the field of 
adoption with its complicated legal 
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and social procedures, and as a result 
a document will be published by the 
United Nations in an effort to set 
standards and goals. ISS has coope- 
rated closely with other intergovern- 


mental and international agencies 


such as the United Nations High 
Commission for refugees and the 
Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration. 

The Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration has over 
the past few years made financial 
grants to several of our branches, 
particularly those in South America 
and Australia to ensure social services 
to migrants coming into those coun- 
tries. 


Refugees 


The United Nations High Com- 
missioner for ‘Refugees has called 
upon ISS on a number of occasions 
to perform skilled counseling service 
to refugees falling under its mandate. 
We have just concluded an agree- 
ment with the High Commissioner for 
a special project to assist in the pro- 
blem of the unaccompanied Hun- 
garian refugee children. This project 
is just getting under way, and is one 
that has been developed in collabora- 
tion with the governments involved 
and with the other voluntary agencies 
working in resettlement programs for 
these refugees. 

ISS is making available a team of six 
child welfare workers in Austria to 
counsel with individual Hungarian 
youth and then make recommenda- 
tions in regard to their resettlement 
or repatriation. It is hoped that this 
service will prevent precipitous sepa- 
ration of these youths from their 
families (many of whom still remain 
in Hungary ) and too rapid planning 
for immigration which may result 
in unfortunate or unfavorable cir- 
cumstances for these youths. 
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Financing 


Perhaps you have wondered how 
the ISS is financed. I believe I men- 
tioned earlier that each Branch is 
financed from resources within the 
country, either from government or 
private sources. The French and Ger- 
man Branches are almost entirely sub- 
sidized by their Governments. Others 
receive some Government subsidy, 
supplemented from voluntary contri- 
butions. The British and Australian 
Branches are financed with some 
foundation funds and from united 
social welfare appeals. 


The American Branch is financed 
through individual contributions, 
some foundation assistance, commu- 
nity chest contributions, and more 
recently by a small contract with the 
U.S. Government for our service in 
the inter-country adoption program. 

Additionally, our most recent 
source of encouragement and help 
has come from the WAIF Division of 
the International Social Service which 
is largely centered on the West Coast 
and spearheaded by Jane Russell, the 
movie actress. 

Each branch makes contributions 
toward the support of our Geneva 
Headquarters, and is represented in 
the International Council which is our 
international governing body. This 
International Council is composed of 
the representatives of the Board of 
Directors (or Committees) of the 
various branches, certain elected rep- 
resentatives from at large, and the 
Directors of each Branch. The Coun- 
cil meets once every two years, and 
met at the end of last May in Geneva. 


* * ae 
Does this give you something of a 
picture of ISS? 
We have welcomed from Canada 
its expression of interest in the service 
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which we provide, and have won- 
dered if this service was not needed 
within your country. 

We realize that you are a country 
of many newcomers, and it is most 
impressive to think that your present 
population of 16,000,000 people in- 
cludes over 1,380,000 that have come 
in within the period after World War 
II. I was told by the Canadian Infor- 
mation Service in New York that 
Canada is receiving migrants at the 
rate of one every three minutes. 

This must mean, then, that a large 
percentage of your population still 
has ties back in the countries of emi- 
gration, many of which must result in 
the usual tangled personal problems 
and conflicts. The tremendous strides 
that Canada has made to ensure the 
well adjusted resettlement of new- 
comers has been most impressive, and 
we feel that you have much to con- 
tribute to agencies and governments 
facing similar challenges. 

We earnestly hope, therefore, that 
Canada will give serious consideration 
to becoming a part of the International 
Social Service network. We would 
like for you to join forces with us in 
attempting to alleviate the individual 
problems that strike families separated 
by distance and so to minimize the 
possibility of these problems growing 
to proportions which will interfere 
with the relationship between coun- 
tries and thereby cause a threat to 
world peace. It is perhaps by relieving 
the high tensions on an individual 
case-by-case basis that real progress 
can be made in this direction. 


Watch or listen to Citizens’ Forum 
during the coming months—radio Thurs- 
day evenings, TV Sunday afternoons. 
Detailed information from _ Citizens’ 
Forum, Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, 113 St. George St., Toronto 5. 
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PSYCHIATRIC 
SOCIAL WORKERS 
required by 


Psychiatric Services 
Branch 


Sask. Dept. of Public 
Health 


WORKER I:  $3,600-$4,368 per 
year. B.S.W. Degree. 


WORKER II: $4,200-$5,100 per 
year. 


M.S.W. Degree. Under some cir- 
cumstances an applicant who has 
not completed a thesis may be 
considered. 


WORKER III: $4,548-$5,508 per 
year. 


M.S.W. Degree and some super- 
visory experience. 


These positions provide supervised 
experience in an expanding pro- 
gram which includes mental health 
clinics, wards, hospitals, and re- 
habilitation centres. 


TRAINING BURSARIES: Living 


allowances $125-$250 per month, 
travelling expenses and tuition fees. 
For detailed information regarding 
these bursaries write to Psychiatric 
Services Branch, Sask. Dept. of 
Public Health, Provincial Health 
Bldg., Regina, Sask., Canada. 


For application forms apply to: 
Public Service Commission, 
Legislative Bldg., 
REGINA, Sask., Canada 
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Keeping people out of prison 





TRAINING FOR PROBATION SERVICE 


IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


EILEEN L. YOUNGHUSBAND 





in the work of the courts of 

law in Britain. They are respon- 
sible for the supervision of offenders, 
both adult and juvenile, who are 
placed on probation by the courts, 
as well as for the supervision of boys 
and girls under 17 who have been 
found to be in need of care or pro- 
tection or beyond the control of 
their parents. They also prepare for 
the courts special reports; these are 
diagnostic appraisals to guide the 
court in treating the offender appro- 
priately. 

Another part of their work con- 
cerns matrimonial conciliation, and 
they are also increasingly responsible 
for the after care of offenders re- 
leased from approved schools, Borstal 
institutions and prison. There are 
1,300 of these probation officers, 840 
men and 459 women, serving the 
courts in England and Wales. Of 
these 816 are trained, the untrained 
being found mainly among the older 
men and women in the service. 


P'r'the’ officers play a vital part 


Candidate Selection 


The pattern of government, the 
public welfare programs, and the 
education for social work in Britain 
are so different from that in Canada 
that it is difficult to describe proba- 
tion training briefly without mis- 
leading the Canadian reader. 


partments of corrections, and no 
schools of social work on the North 
American pattern. Conversely, there 
is a strong tradition of specialized 
training for particular branches of 
social work, though now a consider- 
able movement towards generic train- 
ing has started. 

For over 25 years the Home Office, 
the central government department 
concerned with the administration of 
justice, has made itself responsible, 
with the help of the Probation Ad- 
visory and Training Board (which is 
composed of outside experts in var- 
ious fields), for the recruitment and 
training of probation officers. Thus 
there is a common national standard 
in the selection and training of candi- 
dates for the service. 

Selection of students is undertaken 
by panels of the Probation Advisory 
and Training Board, with Home Of- 
fice probation consultants acting as 
the secretariat. The procedure in- 
cludes an individual interview, an 
intelligence test, participation in a 
group discussion, a panel interview 
and a medical examination. 

Only about one in ten of those 
who inquire about training, however, 
are finally selected for it. Those ac- 
cepted receive full maintenance and 
tuition grants on proof of need. If 
they are under 30 they must already 
have a university qualification in the 
social sciences or be willing and able 


Britain has no provinces, no de- 


The author of this articie has visited Canada several times and made many 
friends here. She is chairman of the London Juvenile Court and a member of 
the Probation Advisory and Training Board, and has for many years been 
one of the most influential leaders in education for social work in Britain. 
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to work for one. Such a qualification 
is the basic requirement for profes- 
sional social work in Britain. 

The course consists of a two or 
three year program of academic study 
together with a limited amount of 
field work. Candidates over 30 must 
already hold a recognized qualifica- 
tion or have had social work expe- 
rience, coupled with a good educa- 
tion. 

Every student accepted for train- 
ing, after acquiring the basic qualifi- 
cation, takes a nine to twelve months’ 
professional course run by the Home 
Office. 

This consists of prescribed reading, 
written assignments and classes in the 
law, criminology, psychology (with 
special reference to delinquency ), 
medical information, public welfare 
services, casework and so on, together 
with block field work placements 
under the supervision of experienced 
probation officers. 

As an alternative, a few students 
take a new one-year course in generic 
casework at the London School of 
Economics. This course, and a second 
one about to be started at Birming- 
ham University, is substantially the 
same as North American graduate 
training. They have other affinities in 
that Miss Charlotte Towle acted as 
consultant to the London School of 
Economics course in its first year, 
while Miss Muriel Cunliffe, of the 
University of British Columbia 
School of Social Work, was United 
Nations casework consultant for the 
planning stage of the Birmingham 
University course. 

Students who successfully complete 
the Home Office requirements by 
means of any of these methods are 
recognized as qualified probation of- 
ficers; but they are actually appointed 
by local probation committees, which 
are responsible for the appointment 
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and oversight of officers serving the 
courts in any given locality. ‘Their 
salaries are on nationally negotiated 
scales. 


A Profound Change 


A profound change is taking place 
in this as in other areas of social 
work in Britain. The old forms of 
work with individuals are disappear- 
ing in favour of modern casework 
based upon scientific knowledge and 
systematic study, diagnosis and treat- 
ment. 

Great efforts are being made by 
the Home Office to provide adequate 
supervision and casework teaching 
for students by enabling probation 
officers with an aptitude for teaching 
to deepen their casework skills and 
to learn the processes of supervision. 

For this purpose, as well as to 
further staff development in general, 
there is an expanding in-service train- 
ing program. Residential courses, 
varying in length from a week-end to 
a month, are held at the Home Of- 
fice’s own training centre in London, 
as well as at various universities, 
which also arrange for evening 
courses. Probation officers are en- 
couraged to take advantage of other 
courses, institutes and conferences 
in various parts of the country. 

A strong professional association, 
the National Association of Probation 
Officers, which holds national and 
regional conferences and publishes a 
journal, is beginning to play an in- 
creasingly active part in promoting 
good professional training. 

Those who are familiar with the 
United Nations study on Probation 
and Related Measures will know that 
Britain has perhaps the most advanced 
and comprehensive probation service 
in the world. No one is more con- 
scious than those directly connected 
with it that it still has far to go, but 
it is travelling hopefully. 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING 


The Board of Governors met in 
Montreal on October 4 from 9.30 
am. to 4.00 p.m. and its agenda 
included several very important 
policy items on which there was 
lively discussion. 


Conference on Social Security 


It was agreed that the Council 
should sponsor a conference on this 
subject early in January (see editorial 
in this issue). It has an immediate 
and timely raison d’étre in possible 
developments of the new federal 
government’s policy. But it is inter- 
esting to note that the conference is 
in line with a report on the Council’s 
function and organization, published 
in 1954, which recommended the call- 
ing of special meetings from time to 
time to review Council policy and 
long-term plans. 


There should be no “frozen assets” 
in an organization like the CWC. 
Even such fundamental policy state- 
ments as those the Council has made 
on public assistance and old age se- 
curity may need changing in the light 
of the experience of the past few 
years. The Board of Governors be- 
lieves that it is both desirable and 
timely to take a good look now at 
both Council and government policies 
on social security. 

A highly technical staff job is in- 
volved in organizing the special con- 
ference, preparing the necesary doc- 
umentation, and helping to formulate 
the detailed agenda. The Council has 
been fortunate in securing the tem- 
porary services of a most able public 
welfare administrator to do the staff 
work. F. R. Mackinnon, director of 
child welfare and mothers’ allow- 
ances for Nova Scotia, has joined the 
Council staff for a three-month per- 
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iod. He will work with the federal 
and various provincial and municipal 
governments and with citizen groups 
in preparing for the conference. The 
Council’s grateful thanks are due to 
the Nova Scotia government and 
particularly to the Honourable R. A. 
Donahoe, Minister of Health and 
Welfare, who have made the arrange- 
ment possible. 


Immigration 


On October 2 a Canadian Welfare 
Council delegation met with ministers 
and officials of the federal Depart- 
ments of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion, National Health and Welfare 
and Labour to discuss a Council 
memorandum on Unemployment As- 
sistance for Immigrants. The delega- 
tion was headed by B. M. Alexandor, 
Q.C., Ottawa, chairman of the Com- 
mitte on the Welfare of Immigrants, 
and included W. M. Anderson, Tor- 
onto, chairman of the Executive com- 


mittee; M. Wallace McCutcheon, 
Toronto, past president of the 
Council, H. S. Farquhar, Halifax, 


chairman of the Public Welfare 
Division; J. B. Lanctot, Montreal, a 
member of the immigration com- 
mittee; R. E. G. Davis, Executive 
Director, and Phyllis Burns, Director 
of Welfare Services. (The Council’s 
president, W. Preston Gilbride, was 
abroad at that time.) 


The Board of Governors heartily 
endorsed this action, which had been 
undertaken by its Executive Com- 
mittee at the request of the immigra- 
tion committee supported by the 
Public Welfare Division, and was 
pleased to hear of the friendly and 
constructive discussion with the gov- 
ernment people. It approved the 
memorandum which set forth alter- 
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native methods of giving assistance to 
unemployed “New Canadians” during 
their first year in the country. The 
memorandum, by the way, also indi- 
cates ways in which help to unem- 
ployed “old Canadians” might be 
improved. Copies may be obtained on 
request. 


The Canadian Welfare Council is 
properly concerned that people en- 
couraged to come to Canada should 
find their place in our labour force as 
quickly as possible or, failing this, be 
provided with some form of income 
maintenance that will neither sap 
their feelings of self-respect and inde- 
pendence nor their confidence in 
Canada as a new homeland. The 
Council’s delegation was assured that 
improvements will be made in the 
methods by which the emergency 
assistance is provided to newcomers. 


Canada-wide Pension Plan for 
Canadian Social Workers 

On the recommendation of the 
Community Chests and Councils 
Division, the Board decided to set up 
a special committee to study the 
possibility of a uniform pension 
scheme that would apply to social 
workers wherever they are employed 
in Canada. 


Social workers are a mobile lot, 
frequently shifting their place of em- 
ployment, and the present very lim- 
ited possibility of transferring from 
one pension scheme to another has 
been a real handicap to them. The 
Council’s Committee on Personnel in 
Social Work has long been concerned 
about this problem. 


Canadian Council on Education 
and Personnel for the Social 
Services 

Readers may remember that this 
body was established last spring as a 
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result of a series of workshops cul- 
minating in a national meeting, which 
were jointly sponsored by the CWC, 
the Canadian Committee of Schools 
of Social Work and the Canadian 
Association of Social Workers. The 
new Council was planned to include 
initially appointees of these same 
three organizations, with CWC repre- 
senting the employing agencies. 

At its meeting in May, the CWC 
Board of Governors agreed that the 
national committees of the Council’s 
divisions should be consulted as to 
whether they wished the Council to 
undertake this role. A majority of 
the committees were able to discuss 
the proopsal before October 4 and 
unanimously recomended in favour 
of it. The Board therefore approved 
the appointment of eight CWC rep- 
resentatives to the new Council, and 
these will be chosen as soon as pos- 
sible. 


New Name for CCC Division 


Moving from high policy to a 
domestic matter, the Board approved 
Community Funds and Councils of 
Canada. This is in line with the grow- 
ing use of “funds” as a term includ- 
ing chests, federations and united 
appeals. But it’s hard on the reporter. 
“CFC” doesn’t come as easily as the 
old “3 C’s”. 


Committee Reports 


Nominating: The names of the 
Committee members, including divi- 
sion and French Commission repre- 
sentatives, were reported to the 
Board. M. Wallace McCutcheon is 
chairman. 

It seems as though we just get one 
Board and group of officers settled 
when we have to be thinking about 
the next year’s, Fortunately, while all 
Board members hold office only for a 
year, it is part of the Nominating 
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Committee’s duties to see that con- 
tinuity is maintained along with an 
infusion of new blood. 

It also has responsibility for pre- 
senting to the Annual Meeting a slate 
of members-at-large who, together 
with Division appointees, give the 
widest possible coverage geographic- 
ally, linguistically, by profession, etc. 
No small task—and likely to produce 
some grey hairs among committee 
members: it’s good that they’re get- 
ting at it so soon. 

Finance: The chairman, 
Marshall of Toronto, reported on 
this Committee’s work, particularly 
with regard to national corporation 
support of the Council. Receipts are 
running behind expenditures even al- 
though the latter are lower than 
expected because of staff vacancies. 
Strenuous efforts will be necessary if 
the Council is to end the fiscal year 
with a balanced budget. 

Membership: This new Council 
committee, chaired by Gordon G., 
Cushing of Ottawa, was reported on 
for hte first time. Mr. Cushing ex- 
planed that the Committee is com- 
posed of division and French Com- 
mission representatives plus members- 
at-large. While the nucleus meets in 
Ottawa, other members across the 
country are already very active. 
Liaison with the Finance Committee 
is maintained through Mr. Cushing’s 
membership in that body. 

The committee has responsibility 
to review and recommend upon fee 
scales, co-ordinate the membership 
activities of the divisions, and under- 
take other efforts to increase mem- 
bership. 

At the present it is concentrating 
on recruitment of individual mem- 
bers (focusing on agency board 
members) and of national and citizen 
organizations with a broad interest in 
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social welfare. The Divisions had 
been asked to work specially on pro- 
motion of membership with non- 
member agencies in their particular 
fields. Methods of clearance have 
been established to avoid overlapping. 


As far as individual members are 
concerned, Mr. Cushing said that the 
Committee is finding that one of the 
most successful approaches is a per- 
sonal one by a Board member or 
other well known Council member. 
During his term as president, Mr. 
Cushing had undertaken such a cam- 
paign among board members of 
Toronto agencies and had recruited 
over a hundred new members. Philip 
S. Fisher of Montreal and Mrs. G. C. 
Chandler of Vancouver, both mem- 
bers of the committee, are now en- 
gaged in similar efforts which are 
already showing good results. 

Mr. Cushing stressed that mem- 
bership promotion is not a responsi- 
bility of the Committee alone or of a 
few individuals. Every CWC Board 
member, and indeed every member 
of the Council, should feel an obliga- 
tion to enlist interested friends and 
acquaintances in Council member- 
ship. Quite apart from strong finan- 
cial support, the Council needs a 
wide base of moral support and of 
participation in its activities if it is 
to fulfil its functions as a truly repre- 
sentative national organization. 

Public Information: The chairman, 
A. L. Cawthorn-Page of Ottawa, re- 
ported that the Committee had met 
three times since May and is planning 
monthly meetings ‘of the Ottawa 
nucleus from now on. Its membership 
now includes four Board members 
with special interest in its work and 
several experts from the fields of 
public relations, press and broadcast- 
ing. It is planned to add other mem- 
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bers, taking geographical and social 
agency interests into account. 

The Committee has already dis- 
cussed means of widening the circula- 
tion of CANADIAN WELFARE and BiEeNn- 
ETRE SociAL CANADIEN. It is examin- 
ing ways of increasing public aware- 
ness of CWC and social welfare 
generally and like the membership 
committee, believes the place to start 
is among board members of social 
agencies. To this end it is considering 
the publication of a new letter for 
wide distribution among these people. 
It is also considering ways and means 
of helping the Divisions to improve 
the effectiveness of their bulletins. 

The Committee had received a let- 
ter from Mrs. W. Ross Kerr, chair- 
man of the Committee on Personnel 
in Social Work, asking that it give 
special attention to ways of interpre- 
ting social work as a profession. This 
would receive early consideration. 

Mr. Page said it was a great pleas- 
ure to report on the distribution of 
the Presidential Address given by 
Mr. McCutcheon last spring. Acting 
on aresolution pased at the Annual 
Meeting, the address had _ been 
printed as a pamphlet, distributed to 
the membership and offered to mem- 
ber agencies in bulk for distribution 
to their boards and other groups in 
their communities. The response had 
been overwhelming; of the 10,800 
English copies printed, less than 300 
were now in stock. 

About half of the 3,000 copies of 
the French version (which had ap- 
peared later) were already gone. 
Agencies had reported its use not 
only with board members but with 
municipal councils, business organiza- 
tions, men’s and women’s service 
clubs and other citiben groups. Mr. 
Page considered it one of the best 
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interpretations of social welfare that 
he had seen. 


Report from Abroad 


An international note was added to 
the proceedings when the Executive 
Director described his visit to Vienna 
during the summer. The occasion was 
the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Conference 
of Social Work, which proved to be 
one of the most successful and cer- 
tainly the best attended meeting the 
Committee had ever held. Eighteen 
of the 22 comitte members were pres- 
ent, including all three members 
from Asia. 


The Executive Committee meeting 
was followed by an informal confer- 
ence to review the experience of na- 
tional committees of the ICSW. 
Nineteen of the 28 countries with 
such committees were represented in 
addition to Spain and Jamaica where 
iti s hoped committees will be estab- 
lished soon. 

Both meetings were chaired by 
Canada’s Dr. George Davidson, presi- 
dent of the Conference. 


Mr. Davis laid stress on the grow- 
ing importance of the International 
Conference as a means of furthering 
the developemnt of welfare services 
around the world. Not only do the 
national comimttees have interna- 
tional value but, especially in the 
East, they are assuming a co-ordina- 
ting role in planning and establishing 
welfare services for their own lands. 
In fact, they are developing functions 


similar to those of CWC. 


Mr. Davis pointed out that the 
Conference at the present time lacks 
the financial resources to meet its 
opportunities. This is something that 
must receive the early attention of 
welfare leaders in Canada as well as 
elsewhere. 


Canadian Welfare 


The Ninth International Confer- 
ence of Social Work will be held in 
Tokyo, November 30 to December 6, 
1958. This is quite a hop for western 
members. But extremely reasonable 
terms for group travel have been ar- 
ranged for North Americans. So if 
you'd like a pleasant winter holiday 
next year (combined with welfare 
interests) here may be your chance. 
The theme of the Conference will be 


“Mobilizing Resources for Social 
Needs”. (Information from Canadian 
Comittee, International Conference 


of Social Work, Miss Norma Touch- 
burn, Secretary, 1435 Bathurst Street, 
Toronto, Ontario.) 


Representation at National 
Conference on Nursing 


The Board accepted an invitation 
to be represented at this conference, 
November 4 and 5. A main topic will 
be problems in recruiting and training 
personnel which is obviously closely 


related to similar difficulties in the 


welfare field. 


Review of Council Program 


A good part of the afternoon was 
spent in reviewing and discussing thz 
Council’s program for the coming 
year. A written summary of the re- 
view will shortly be available on re- 
quest from the Council’s office. 


Hospitality 
The Board expressed its gratitude 
to the officers of the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada who enter- 
tained Board members at lunch as 
well as providing the meeting place. 


* * * 


Space does not permit comment at 
this time on other plans that are being 
made by the various sections of the 
Council as they get into high gear for 
the season’s work. We’ll pick up on 
them in the next column. P.G. 





COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO COUNCIL MEMBERS 


February 17 to 20, 1958. Canadian Conference on Education, Ottawa. 


February 22 to 24, 1958. Community Funds and Councils of Canada, 
Canadian Welfare Council, Midwinter Conference, London, Ontario. 


February 26, 27, 1958. Biennial Conference, United Community Funds 
and Councils of America, Cleveland, Ohio. 


May 11 to 16, 1958. National Conference on Social Welfare. 85th Annual 


forum, Chicago, Illinois. 


June 1 to 6, 1958: Canadian Conference on Social Work. Biennial Meeting. 
Sheraton-Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. 


June, 1958. Canadian Welfare Council Annual Meeting, Montreal. 


(Exact date to be fixed.) 
June 16 to 21, 1958. 


International Union of Family Organizations. 


World Family Congress, under the auspices of the 


Paris, France. Further 


information from General Secretary of the Union Internationale des 
Organismes Familiaux, 28, place Saint-Georges, Paris (9°). 


June 15 to 17, 1959. Canadian Welfare Council Annual Meeting, Ottawa. 
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ACRO 


Diefen- 
announced on 
August 21 that, in order to 
give immediate encouragement to the 


Prime Minister 


baker 


Low Cost 
Housing 


construction of more homes in the 
lower price category under the Na- 
tonal Hcusing Act, the government 
had decided to make the sum of $150 
million available for housing loans. 
These loans are open to home-owner 
applicants, builders and rental in- 
vestors in all parts of Canada through 
the offices of the existing approved 
lenders who will operate as agents of 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration. Approved lenders include 
the chartered banks and insurance, 
loan and trust companies that have 
been lending under the provisions of 
the Act. 


New housing starts in Canada 
during the first six months of 1957 
were approximately 23 per cent fewer 
than in the same period of 1956. This 
decline is attributable in the main to 
a reduction in the available supply 
of es funds, particularly under 
the National Housing Act. 


The new decision was made to 
ensure that any borrower qualifying 
under the Act and w ishing to finance 
the construction of a lower priced 
house will not be prevented from 
doing so by the lack of mortgage 
funds. In the case of builders, loans 
will be made only as current sales 
warrant. 


In addition to 
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providing more 





NADA 


homes of moderate price where they 
are needed, this program, which will 
commit to the full limit the funds 
authorized by Parliament, will also 
increase the number of jobs which 
will be available during the winter 
months in the house construction in- 


dustry and in the many allied in- 
dustries. 
Central Mortgage and Housing 


Corporation called a meeting of re- 
presentatives of the approved lending 
agencies to work out details of the 
arrangement. 

In addition to the single-family 
house classifications announced ear- 
lier, it was announced on September 
18 that one - and - one - half - storey 
houses up to 1,100 square feet, and 
two-storey houses up to 1, 150 square 
feet, will qualify for the special NHA 
loan assistance to lower-income bor- 
rowers where the houses provide 
three bed-rooms. 


The plan now provides for loans 
on two-bedroom houses up to 950 
square feet of floor area, three-bed- 
room bungalows up to 1,050 square 
feet, three-bedroom one-and-one-half- 
storey houses up to 1,100 square feet, 
three-bedroom two-storey houses up 
to 1,150 square feet, and four-bed- 
room houses up to 1,300 square feet 
regardless of type of house. 


Classifications for one-and-one-half- 
storey and two-storey three-bedroom 
houses resulted from discussions with 
builders. The addition will permit 
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home-owners to take advantage of 
the economies inherent in these house 
types, and give further assurance that 
the special National Housing Act 
loans will encourage the construction 
of more houses in the lower-price 
category under the Act. 

Loans will not be available for 
houses which include the following: 
glass partition around bath, extra 
bathroom or rough plumbing for 
extra bathroom, more than one fire- 
place, a garage or carport providing 
for more than one car, a sun deck 
over a garage or carport, a combina- 
tion sink and automatic dish washer, 
an automatic garbage disposal unit, 
kitchen counter hot plates, or built- 
in warming drawers, ovens, refrigera- 
tors, freezers and furniture. 

In the case of loans to builders, the 
previously announced limit of 25 
loans has been broadened to permit a 
builder or building company operat- 
ing in more than one urban area to 
qualify for 25 loans in each urban 
area. 

Loans for low and moderate rental 
housing will only be permitted where 
the investor agrees to limit the rental 
for the first year of occupancy. A 
maximum cf 100 units will be al- 
lowed any one invester. 


Row housing and other types of 
unserviced rental housing may be 
financed under the special loans. 
Rents will be determined on the basis 
of average bedroom count. For 
example, the maximum average rent is 
$80 per month in the case of a build- 
ing with an equal number of one- 
bedroom and two-bedroom units. 

Where apartment type projects are 
undertaken, an additional rent of up 
to $15 per month per unit may be 
charged to meet the cost of janitor 
services, stoves, refrigerators, heating 
and hot water. 


The regulations under the 
7 Blind Persons Act, the Dis- 

abled Persons Act and the 
Old Age Assistance Act which lay 
down the conditions under which the 
federal government will share with 
the provinces the costs of allowances 
payable under these Acts have been 
amended to provide more lenient 
means tests for applicants. 


Among other changes, the new 
regulations provide that when assess- 
ing the amount of income a recipient 
derives from an interest in personal 
property, the administering authori- 
ties must now take into consideration 
the extent to which a recipient’s 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation reported on October 24 that 


lending activity under the Government of Canada loans for small homes 
program reached a new high in the sixth week, ending Friday, October 18, 
when 1,244 loans for 1,606 units and an amount of $15,467,530 were approved. 
For the six-week period, 4,235 loans were approved for 5,046 units and an 
amount of $49,592,805. 


The Corporation estimated that at the end of the sixth week the i, ow 
to encourage low-cost houses for lower-income borrowers under the National 
Housing Act involved applications in various stages of processing which could 
result in an additional 6,330 units. These units had an estimated loan potential 
of $63,330,000, bringing the total of loans aproved and loans in process to 
more than $112,000,000. 
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property has been reduced in value 
by payment of medical or hospital 
bills, accounts for nursing services, the 
cost of drugs prescribed for him or 
his wife or of funeral expense of the 
spouse. 


The new regulations were ap- 
proved by Orders in Council 1957- 
714, 715 and 716 of May 27 and were 
gazetted on June 12. 


The Jewish community 
Jewish of Montreal is being asked 
— ™ this year to assume a 

ontreal / cera 

further responsibility 
within its joint campaign. As well as 
campaigning this fall on behalf of 
their local services and the United 
Israel Appeal for overseas services, a 
third appeal, known as Rescue and 
Survival Fund has been added. This 
latter appeal is of an emergency 
nature to aid 100,000 Jewish refugees. 
The amount being sought for the 
original two services amounts to 
$2,963,000; the additional appeal is 
for $800,000, bringing the total ob- 
jective of the Joint Campaign to 
$3,763,000. 


_.. Recently the Cana- 
Hostel Facilities qian Corrections As- 
for Offenders “Se Ca 
sociation (a Division 
of the Canadian Welfare Council) 
prepared a list of hostels in this 
country set up specifically to serve 
people who have been in trouble with 
the law. 

Four communities report the 
existence of these facilities. The 
North Shore Community Hostel Or- 
ganization operates two hostels in 
North Vancouver, and Vancouver 
itself has the Central City Mission 
Youths’ Residence. Winnipeg _ is 
served by the Sir Hugh John Mac- 
Donald Memorial Hostel. 


Toronto has the only such hostel 
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for girls in the country, Ingles House; 
Beverley Lodge offers a similar ser- 
vice to boys. Montreal has a hostel 
intended for disturbed boys, L’Ac- 
cueil des Jeunes Inc. In addition, 
Hamilton’s Rotary Club has esta- 
blished an organization called the 
Probationers’ Aid Society which pays 
board in a private home for proba- 
tioners needing this kind of help. 


All these institutions deliberately 
keep numbers small to preserve a 
home atmosphere. Ages of those ad- 
mitted vary from 6-16 to 16-23. Ad- 
mission policies also vary, some ac- 
cepting a child or youth only on re- 
quest of an agency or on committal 
from the court, some taking any ap- 
plicant who needs the service. 

Financing varies. Free help is 
offered in all instances to the boy or 
girl who is not working and for 
whom other financial help is not 
available. In some cases the referring 
agency pays a per diem rate. In all 
the older boy or girl who is working 
is expected to contribute to his own 
keep. 

The need for hostel facilities for 
offenders is acute in nearly every 
urban community in Canada, and the 
experience of the above institutions 
will be of value to other community 
groups considering establishing this 
kind of service. Further details are 
available in the September 1957 issue 
of “Correctional Process”, the bul- 
Jetin of the Canadian Corrections 
Association. 


After working and studying 
Regina for about three years on the 
Welfare : 
Council PtOS and cons of a Com- 

munity Welfare Council, 
Regina has now made a definite start 
with the election of a_ provisional 
board, to hold office until the first 
annual meeting next year. The study 
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was promoted by the Community 
Chest and the Chamber of Commerce. 
Mrs. J. J. Street was one of the key 
people who surveyed the needs of the 
community, and Mr. Clarence Hird 
was chairman of the steering com- 
mittee which prepared the ground for 
formal organization which took place 
on May 23, 1957. Chairman of the 
provisional board is Mr. R. M. 
Haughian. The Council is ready to 
start Operations as soon as an execu- 
tive director is obtained. The Board 
is now advertising for such a person. 


The Quebec Chamber 


Quebec ; of Commerce met for 
Chamber Of es 22nd Congres a 


Chicoutimi from Sep- 
tember 18 to 22. The final report of 
the Tremblay Commission on constitu- 
tional problems of federal-provincial 
relations was discussed. Special em- 
phasis was laid on social security and 
its relation to constitutional matters. 
The aim of the Congress was to put 
into simple words the whole Trem- 
blay Report and to push forward the 
implementation of the solutions it 
suggests to the many problems. 


This year, the Semaines 


aw Sociales du Canada, 
ane da French Section, was held 


in Montreal from the 
26th to the 29th of September. This 
is the 34th annual meeting of this 
study group on social problems. The 
main topics on the agenda were the 
influence of the press, the cinema, 
radio and television: present tenden- 
cies and their bearing on human dig- 
nity. Special emphasis was put upon 
the role of the Church and the State 
in regard to the techniques of com- 
munication. 
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_, The old Jeffery Hall 
Quebec Social Hospital of Quebec 
Welfare Court _... ; 

City will be the new 
home of the Quebec Social Welfare 
Court. Besides the three judges, 
FE. Champoux, H. Bernatchez and 
J. R. G. Schreiber, the Court has 35 
other members on its staff. Originally, 
that is in 1941, the Social Welfare 
Court was called the Juvenile Court. 
Since 1950, following the implemen- 
tation of a new Law and the place- 
ment of children in various institu- 
tions, this Court has changed its name 
to La Cour du Bien-étre social. 


The Bureau Interna- 


International tional Catholique de 
Children’s PE held its Sixth 
Conference nfance held its Sixt 


Congress in Montreal, 
September 2 to 6. Twelve hundred 
delegates, of whom 500 came from 
foreign countries, attended _ this 
gathering. The topic was the Place of 
Children in the Church and in the 
World Today. The BICE is an inter- 
national clearing house for informa- 
tion on all questions regarding child- 
ren; it has various study committees 
who deal with education, recreation, 
and social services for children. The 
BICE was set up in 1948 and has its 
headquarters in Paris. 


A new provision 
N.S. Workmen’s added to the Work- 
Compensation 7 ; 

men’s Compensation 
Act of Nova Scotia authorizes the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, on 
the recommendation of the Minister 
of Labour, to appoint a Workmen’s 
Counsellor to assist an injured work- 
man, at his request, in the preparation 
of his claim to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. 

(The services of a Counsellor are 
also available to injured workmen 
under the Acts of British Columbia 
and Manitoba. The remuneration of 
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the Counsellor is to be fixed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and 
payable out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund.) 


The amending Act further provides 
that the Minister may appoint a 
board of three qualified medical prac- 
titioners to review any case where a 
workman disagrees with the findings 
of the Board’s medical staff, claiming 
that compensation has been refused 
on erroneous or incomplete medical 
grounds or paid at a lower rate or for 
a shorter period than he was entitled 
o. No board may be appointed, how- 
ever, to review a claim which has 
previously been referred to a medical 
referee by the Board. The findings of 
the board are to be final and must be 
given effect to by the Board. The 
remuneration of the members will be 
fixed by the Minister and paid out of 
the Accident Fund. 


(A board of review is also provided 
for under the Acts of Alberta and 
British Columbia, although the pro- 
visions differ in detail, and provision 
is made for an examination by a 
medical referee under several of the 
other Acts.) 


ae An amendment to the 
N.D. others 


N.B. Mothers’ Allow- 
Allowances 

ances Act changed 
from three years to one year the 


period of residence required in respect 
of a child in order to be eligible for 
the payment of an allowance. Other 
conditions for eligibility having been 
complied with, an allowance may 
now be paid in respect of a child if 
he is a resident of the province and 
has been a resident for at least ore 
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year prior to the date of application. 


Similarly, an allowance may be 
granted in respect of a child who is 
under the age of one year if the 
mother was resident at the time of the 


child’s birth and the child has re- 
mained a resident of the province. 


Immigrants arriving 
from Europe numbered 
two or three hundred a 
day in Toronto during the Spring of 
1957, causing confusion and a jam-up 
of services. On the request of the 
Department of Citizenship and Im- 
migration, the Social Planning Coun- 
cil of Metropolitan Toronto set up 
two Immigrant Welcome Centres and 

a Housing Registry to cope with the 
newcomers’ needs. Here the efforts 
of some six or seven hundred volun- 
teers were co-ordinated and made 
more effective. Church groups, indus- 
tries and community services partici- 
pated in meeting boat-trains and 
planes, helping with counter and tele- 
phone work, spelling off one another, 
with paid staff organizing the total 
operation. 


Aid to 


Immigrants 


One serious problem of the new- 
comer was to find housing. The 
Housing Registry advertised the need 
for locations for single persons and 
for families and linked up people who 
offered living quarters and _ suitable 
tenants for them. 


By the end of September the Immi- 
grant Welcome Centre at Malton had 
asssited 7,820 persons, the Centre at 
the Union Station 7,693 persons; and 
the Housing Registry had referred 
2,163 persons to housing accommoda- 
tion. 
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On July 31 William H. Dewar 
officially retired as executive director 
of the Community Chest of Greater 
Toronto, a position he had held since 
1945. 

He is happy about his retirement, 
towards which he has been planning 
for several years. Those of us who 
knew him intimately and worked 
closely with him understood why he 
could leave his full-time professional 
career with a sense of well-being and 
cheerfulness. For no one ever com- 
pleted so long a service career with a 
larger host of personal friends and 
associates and professional colleagues 
and employees who love, admire and 
respect him. 

Cheerful, always just and sincere— 
but firm and consistent in his prin- 
ciples—he could assist professional 
workers and laymen to face issues 
with clarity and conviction. 

After the first world war, he joined 
the staff of the Brooklyn YMCA. In 
addition to serving on important na- 
tional YMCA committees, Mr. Dewar 
was chairman of the group work and 
recreation section of the Welfare 
Council of New York City, a member 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Brooklyn Council for Social Plan- 
ning, and during the depression served 
as a member of the Mayor’s Co- 
ordinating Committee on Unemploy- 
ment and Relief in New York. 

In 1938 Mr. Dewar returned to his 
native Canada to be executive secre- 
tary of Central Branch, Toronto 
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YMCA, and subsequently became as- 
sociate metropolitan secretary. He 
played an important role in decentral- 
izing the YMCA program to meet 
the demands of a growing metropol- 
itan community. 

During the same period he gave to 
the Toronto Welfare Council the 
benefit of his wide community exper- 
ience, good judgment and knowledge. 
As a Board member and officer of the 
Council between 1939 and 1945 he 
gave outstanding leadership in the 
discussions leading up to the forma- 
tion of the joint community chest and 
welfare council. His insight and sensi- 
tiveness to the major issues to be 
considered and the fundamental re- 
lationships which must exist between 
the financing and planning organiza- 
tions marked him as an outstanding 
community leader. It was not sur- 
prising that after the Community 
Chest of Greater Toronto was organ- 
ized his appointment as executive 
director was enthusiastically supported 
by both the fund raising and the social 
planning groups. 

It was indeed a tribute to Bill 
Dewar that at the moment when he 
had indicated his wish to retire, the 
leadership he had given this com- 
munity should culminate in the crea- 
tion of the United Community Fund 
and the Social Planning Council. 

He will not say what his future 
plans are, but we know that his 
devotion to the cause of human 
betterment cannot but mean that his 
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leadership will continue to play an 
important part in Canadian life and 
indeed in the international social 
work field. 


J. Waldo Monteith, the new 
Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, began his political career in 
municipal affairs. He was alderman 
in his home town of Stratford for 
three years and was elected Mayor in 
1944, retaining this office for 1945 by 
acclamation. The next year he was 
named to the Public Utility Commis- 
sion and was its chairman from 1947 
to 1950. 


He began his social welfare career 
in municipal affairs also. He has been 
president of the Stratford Children’s 
Aid Society and of the Community 
Chest, and a warden of St. James 
Anglican Church. When the Stratford 
Shakespearian Festival was threatened 
with failure to open due to lack of 
funds, Mr. Monteith became chair- 
man of a citizens’ finance committee 
which succeeded in raising well over 
$100,000, and the _ festival went 
triumphantly forward. 


Jean Boucher has been named 
director of the Canadian Citizenship 
Branch, Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, succeeding Eugéne 
Bussiére who is now associate direc- 
tor of the Canada Council and secre- 
tary of the Canadian national com- 
mission for UNEsco. 

Mrs. John Noble of Brantford, a 
former member of the Board of 
Governors of the Canadian Welfare 
Council, died recently. She was one 
of the founders of the Brantford 
Community Welfare Council and was 
vigorously active in establishing it as 
a force in the community. 

Brigitta Balla joined the staff of 
the nutrition division, Department of 
National Health and Welfare, as 
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sociological research officer, in Sep- 
tember. She recently spent six months 
in Holland supervising 15 camps in 
which were 2,000 Hungarian refugees 
destined to Canada. Earlier Miss Balla 
was on the staff of the Vancouver 
Children’s Aid Society. 


Elizabeth Lloyd, known always to 
her friends as “Libbie”, died on June 
12, 1957. She had been for the past 
four years professor and director of 
field work at the University of Ottawa 
School of Social Welfare. Her death 
at an early age was a grievous blow. 
An appreciation, published by the 
School, pays her this tribute: “She 
made no unrealistic demands upon her 
students, but she was never satisfied 
with less than a person’s best”. Her 
friends and associates also felt her 
power of bringing out the best in 
people. A memorial fund has been set 
up, to be used for furnishing and 
decorating the students’ common 
room at Libbie’s School. Friends who 
wish to contribute may send their 
donations to Miss Carmen Couillard, 
Treasurer, Elizabeth Lloyd Memorial 
Fund, School of Social Welfare, St. 
Patrick’s College, Ottawa. 


A. M. Kirkpatrick of Toronto 
assumed the presidency of the Inter- 
national Prisoner’s Aid Association at 
its meeting in Chicago in August. He 
is executive director of the John 
Howard Society of Ontario. 


Avis Pumphrey, former director 
of medical social service at the Mont- 
real General Hospital, has gone to the 
Vancouver General Hospital to re- 
place Kenneth Weaver as director of 
the social service department. Mr. 
Weaver has taken an administrative 
post in the Vancouver hospital. 
Jessie Lawrence succeeds Miss Pum- 
phrey in the Montreal position. 


Major John W. Foote, V.C., re- 
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signed last summer from the post of 
Minister of Reform Institutions for 
Ontario, because of ill health, and has 
been succeeded by Dr. Mathews B. 
Dymond. 


Helen Mann, director of the Mani- 
toba School of Social Work, is chair- 
main of the National Committee of 
Canadian Schools of Social Work. 


Joseph Adler of Montreal has been 
appointed executive secretary of the 
Calgary Welfare Council. For five 
years he was director of the United 
Jewish Appeal in Hudson, N.Y. 


Marie-Paul Laliberté has resigned 
as assistant executive secretary of the 
Canadian Association of Social Work- 
ers to become director of the social 
service department of the Maison 
Familiale St.-Joseph, Ville Jacques- 
Cartier. 


Richard R. Medhurst, who for 
several years has been assistant to the 
Dean at the University of Southern 
California School of Social Work in 
Los Angeles, has been appointed assis- 
tant professor in the Toronto Schoo] 
of Social Work, with responsibility 
for coordinating and developing field 
instruction. 


Dr. Stuart Jaffary is on sabbatical 
leave from the faculty of the Toronto 
School of Social Work for the year 
1957-58 to work on a research project 
with the aid of a senior research 
fellowship from the Cassidy Memorial 
Research Fund. His subject is “The 
Court Sentencing of Convicted Adults 
in Canada”. 


Walter Blackburn, previously as- 
sistant superintendent of the City of 
Edmonton Public Welfare Depart- 
ment has moved to the Children’s Aid 
Society of Metropolitan Toronto as 
administrative assistant. Keith Wass 
is taking his place in Edmonton, mov- 
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ing from the Ontario Department of 
Public Welfare, where he was field 
supervisor with the Child Welfare 
Branch. 


Breen Melvin, formerly national 
secretary of the Cooperative Union 
of Canada, with headquarters in Ot- 
tawa, beoume secretary of the Co- 
operative Life Insurance Company, 
Regina, on the first of November. 
Mr. ‘Melvin is a member of the Edi- 
torial Board of this magazine. 


Dorothy Coombe, director of the 
Vancouver Children’s Aid Society 
for the past ten years, has left this 
position to join the faculty of the 
Manitoba School of Social Work. 
Stanley Pinkerton has succeeded her 
as director after having been assistant 
director for the preceding five years. 


Mavis Thurlby, formerly execu- 
tive director of the YWCA in Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, has been appointed 
western extension secretary on the 
National Staff of the YWCA of 
Canada, with headquarters in Chilli- 
wack, B.C. Alice Trevis, formerly a 
faculty member of the University of 
British Columbia School of Health 
and Physical Education, was ap- 
pointed September 1 as national field 
secretary of the YWCA with major 
responsibility in the area of health 
and physical education, succeeding 
Mary Barker, who has gone to live 
in Cape Breton Island. 


Frances Montgomery, assistant 
director of the Maritime School of 
Social Work left in August for Iran 
where she will advise the Ministry of 
Labour on the establishmert of an 
Institute for Auxiliary Welfare 
Workers in the fields of family, child 
welfare and recreation work. She had 
been chosen by the United Nations 
to undertake this welfare mission, and 
will be away for a year. 
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BOOK 


America’s Role in International 
Social Welfare, by Alva Myrdal, 
Arthur J. Altmeyer and Dean Rusk. 
(The Florina Lasker Lectures.) 
Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1955. (Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press) 109 pp. Price $2.25. 
Like a fresh breeze over a sultry 

sea comes this pioneering primer of 

international social work. In an Intro- 
duction that sets the framework for 
the book, Eveline Burns, Chairman of 
the Committee that sponsored these 
lectures at Columbia University’s 

New York School of Social Work, 

points out that the ferment for rais- 

ing the standard of living of peoples 

(most of them in the under-developed 

areas of the world) has only been 

active during the last twenty years or 

50, 

America’s interest therein lies in its 
traditional desire to help less fortunate 
people and, as an advocate of the 
democratic system, in its desire to 
help make it possible for people to 
raise their own level of living with- 
out being subjected to pressures for 
political change based on low incomes 
and inadequate standards. 

This, according to Alva Myrdal, 
Director of Unesco’s Department of 
Social Science, in her lecture on “A 
Scientific Approach to International 
Welfare”, calls for the use of planned 
efforts and techniques and a definition 
of objectives. But to achieve these it 
is necessary, she concludes, to develop 
a science of international welfare. 

In her review of Technical Assis- 
tance programs, Mrs. Myrdal raises 
serious question about the adequacy 
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of methods employed at present, 
when the increase of population in the 
underdeveloped areas seems to be 
outdistancing the increase of food 
production. 

With a view to ensuring a more 
proportionate concern for human 
welfare vis-a-vis economic develop- 
ment, she makes her plea, as a social 
scientist, for the inclusion of social 
welfare as an integral part of every 
international planning project. 

Both professional and _ volunteer 
social workers will probably agree 
with Mrs. Myrdal on this. And 
among teachers of social work, there 
are those who share her further 
doubt about the effectiveness for 
overseas welfare work of the stress 
laid in our training on individualized 
social techniques. Not that Mrs. 
Myrdal does not recognize their value 
per se, but she does question their 
adequacy for meeting mass needs. 

Mrs. Myrdal is followed by Arthur 
J. Altmeyer, former United States 
Commissioner for Social Security, 
whose lecture on “Training for Inter- 
national Responsibilities” outlines a 
program for students from overseas 
in which the emphasis is on generic 
social work accompanied by com- 
munity-observation visits under the 
guidance of experienced social work- 
ers. 

In his program of training for 
American social workers for service 
abroad, Mr. Altmeyer lays stress not 
only on a worker’s knowledge of 
varying patterns of social organiza- 
tion but on his familiarity with 
the country to be visited, and his 
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understanding of the effects of the 
social-economic revolution in the area 
concerned. Coupled with these should 
be the social worker’s recognition of 
the value of community organization 
in its broad, all-inclusive sense, related 
to social policy, social planning and 
community development. 


In a closing lecture on “Peace, 
Freedom, and Social Welfare”, Dean 
Rusk, President of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, presents social work as 
the hand-maiden of democracy—the 
key to peace and freedom with dig- 
nity. As to why, therefore, there is 
not more adequate social welfare 
action, as he calls it, to help bring 
about peace in the international field, 
Mr. Rusk himself offers the interest- 
ing point of view that it is because 
such welfare action is generally lack- 
ing in the elements of overt drama,— 
the type of drama that is character- 
istic of unrest and turbulence. And 
yet, if ultimate turbulence is to be 
prevented, the causes must be eradi- 
cated. This, concludes Mr. Rusk, is 
the challenge to international social 
work. 

J. B. Lightman 
McGill University 
School of Social Work 
Montreal 


Mobilizing Community Resources 
for Youth, by Paul H. Bowman 
and others. The University of 
Chicago Press, 1956. 138 pp. Price 
$2.50. 


In these days, when there is so 
great a need for more fact-finding 
and less theorizing, it is refreshing to 
read a book like Mobilizing Com- 
munity Resources for Youth. It is the 
third in a series describing an experi- 
ment in the identification and treat- 
ment of maladjusted, delinquent, and 
gifted children, by the Quincy Youth 
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Development Commission. I have 
found it exceedingly interesting and 
stimulating. 

This latest publication in the Youth 
Development Series reports further 
on the work of The Community 
Youth Development Program spon- 
sored by the Committee on Human 
Development of the University of 
Chicago. 

Following a brief description of the 
design of the experiment and a sum- 
mary of the first two years, it ex- 
plains the activities of the third and 
fourth years of this project, which 
still has six years to run. 


The experiment is aimed at answer- 
ing problems relevant to: what com- 
munities can do to help prevent or 
to solve the personal and social prob- 
lems of their children . . . how they 
can make use of existing knowledge 
and techniques, and the possibility of 
devising a youth development pro- 
gram which could be manned by 
residents in the community at a 
minimum of expense. 

The experimental group included 
all children in the fourth grade of the 
public school of a _ representative 
community in the beginning year of 
the project. A control group of all 
the children in the sixth grades was 
used. 

The book is in three parts. The 
first describes the screening program; 
the second the middle stages of the 
action program; and the third dis- 
cusses “The Staff Activities as Com- 
munity Consultants”, and “The Con- 
sultant as a Motivator of Action”. 


Since the screening process is now 
almost completed, the authors de- 
scribe the children who emerge from 
the screening procedures. One can- 
not but be impressed with the care 
that has been taken by the experi- 
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menters as one reads the “Critical 
Discussion of the Screening Instru- 
ments”. 

The second section calls attention 
to the responsibility of the commun- 
ity for supplying the basic needs of 
children for . normal development 
when parents are remiss. The nature 
of maladjustment and the measures of 
treatment are also discussed. 

This is a practical book, which puts 
one right on the spot when it deals 
with ‘ ‘Planning and Initiating Reme- 
dial Action”. It is recommended 
highly to social workers, psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, and all that host 
of community-minded citizens who 
believe that prevention is better than 


cure. 
H. Roy BriL_incer 


Mental Health Clinic 
Ontario Hospital 
Hamilton 


The University Teaching of Social 
Sciences: Criminology. Unesco, 
Paris 1957. (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press.) 164 pp. Price $2.00. 


Besides a general report serving as 
an introduction, this recent UNeEsco 
publication includes the summaries of 
a series of national reports. These 
were prepared in ten different coun- 
tries by experts who had already 
made prominent contributions to the 
advancement of criminology from 
the viewpoint of their specific disci- 
pline: penology, psychology or soci- 
ology. All follow a similar pattern: 
historical background, present situa- 
tion, prospects, and suggestions. 

As to the general report, one must 
note that it could not emanate from 
more authoritative sources, having 
been written by the late Denis Carroll 
and by Jean Pinatel, respectively 
(then) president and secretary gen- 
eral of the International Society of 
Criminology. 
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A careful perusal of the national 
reports makes us painfully aware of 
certain facts which appear to deserve 
immediate and most serious consider- 
— 

. The existing programs of crim- 
ites teaching are hardly structured 
at all. They usually reflect the re- 
stricted interests of the individuals or 
of the university departments who 
have been trying to elaborate and 
establish them, and they therefore 
present a rather erratic character. 


2. Until now all the basic issues 
seem to have been left almost un- 
touched. The efforts have been cen- 
tering, mainly, around some utili- 
tarian and functional approaches. 

3. On the whole, in the academic 
world, only a limited interest has 
been shown and very little has been 
done toward the setting up of a com- 
prehensive program that would cope 
with the general subject-matter of 
criminology as a science. 

4. No one discipline or department 
can assume the responsibility of offer- 
ing an adequate and exhaustive teach- 
ing of criminology. 

Apart from stressing these points, 
and making them more explicit by 
evoking the various historical and 
cultural settings in which crimino- 
logical research has progressively de- 
veloped, the general report suggests 
the major lines of what might be 
considered at once as a comprehen- 
sive and properly oriented program. 

Starting with a broad historical and 
methodological instruction, this pro- 
gram would involve a_ systematic 
study of criminality, of the criminal, 
and of crime. Finally, it would in- 
clude practical applications in obser- 
vation, diagnosis and prognosis, insti- 
tutional treatment, non-institutional 
treatment, later stages of cure and 
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social rehabilitation, and crime pre- 
vention. 


When criminology is taught along 
such lines, one can hope that it will 
finally find out its universal and 
dynamic genius which, after discard- 
ing much encumbering material, will 
lay the basis for a renovated and 
genuinely inspiring synthetic formu- 
lation. We are, indeed, greatly in- 
debted to Unesco and to the Inter- 
national Society of Criminology for 
supplying proper guidance for the 
initial step in that direction. 


Noét Mattioux, O.P. 


Canadian Institute for the 
Study and Treatment of 
Juvenile Delinquency 
Montreal 


Proceedings of the Canadian Con- 
ference on Social Work 1956 
(15th Bienial Meeting, Edmonton, 
June 18 to 22, 1956). Canadian 
Conference on Social Work, 55 
Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, 1957. 75 
pp. Price $2.00. 


The Canadian Conference on Social 
Work provides a forum for discussion 
of the broad issues of social planning 
and social action in Canada today. 
How well the 1956 meeting measured 
up to this “top level” role may be 
judged by a reading of the Confer- 
ence papers. 

Senator Croll reviews briefly the 
growth of Canadian welfare legisla- 
tion and relates this growth to the 
social and economic factors which are 
playing “major roles in the contin- 
uing revolution of our way of life”. 

He points out the great areas of 
unmet social need: more adequate aid 
for the aged, the disabled and the 
blind; slum clearance and_ public 
housing; better facilities for the men- 
tally ill; less “primitive” methods of 
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dealing with offenders; and research 
into the cause of social ills. 

The use of increased leisure time 
resulting from automation is con- 
sidered by Jack R. Shapiro. He points 
out that the 30-hour, five-day week 
cannot be considered an unmixed 
blessing if it means a lowered standard 
of living. Similarly leisure time, de- 
pending upon how it is used, can 
be either an opportunity for personal 
and family development, or “one of 
the most socially significant problems 
of contemporary living”. 

The stresses imposed upon individ- 
uals, families and communities by 
population shifts are discussed by 
Roger Marier. He notes some present 
trends in mobility: the movement 
from rural areas to cities, and from 
the less-favored to more favored re- 
gions of the country; the rise of new 
single- enterprise towns; the influx of 
immigrants; and the flow of popula- 
tion from the centre of metropolitan 
centres outward to the suburbs. 

Mr. Marier cites an example of the 
havoc wreaked upon a suburban com- 
munity by unplanned and uncon- 
trolled growth. To prevent the rise 
of “modern ghettos for the low-income 
third” he advocates public policy 
favoring low-income housing and 
easier financing for essential municipal 
services, and planning controls to 
ensure orderly growth. 


The extent to which Canada’s 
labour force shares in welfare services 
is discussed by Dr. Eugene Forsey. 
Dr. Forsey estimates that labour re- 
ceives about 60 per cent of all public 
welfare expenditures and _ probably 
pays for more than half the amount 
it receives. “Labour’s stake in public 
welfare, both as getter and giver”, Dr. 
Forsey observes, “is already very 
large, and with every extension of 
public welfare it will get larger still”. 
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Dr. Martha Eliot’s description of 
the extent of human want and suffer- 
ing in the disadvantaged areas of the 
world is a disquieting picture of 
urgent, desperate need relieved only 
in small measure by the success of 
agencies such as WHO, UNIcer, 
FAO, Unesco, and ILO. Surely 
everyone will agree with Dr. Eliot’s 
conclusion: “Here, in this various 
interlocking system of technical assis- 
tance . . . we have practical demon- 
stration that the highest form of self- 
interest is the promotion of the wel- 
fare of others”. 

Professor William Baker’s paper on 
the welfare implications of rural tech- 
nological change is based on the pre- 
mise that “our democratic conscience 
will not permit the development of 


second-class rural citizens left in the 
backwash of change as the urban- 
industrial society sweeps by”. 

Professor Baker calls for “enlight- 
ened social action” at the rural com- 
munity level, supported by appro- 
priate government fiscal policy to 
prevent dependency in those “pres- 
sure spots” which cannot respond 
fully to the demands of technological 
change. 

The Proceedings include summar- 
ized panel discussions on the person- 
nel crisis in social work and on the 
church as a partner in social welfare. 
Each is stimulating and timely. 

IAN Bain 
Ontario Department 
of Public Welfare 
Toronto, Ontario 


BRIEF NOTICES 


The Institutional Care of Children. 
United Nations. Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, New 
York, 1956. (Toronto: Ryerson 
Press, 299 Queen Street West). 
Price 50 cents. 


Food for Thought. Special issue on 
Research, May-June 1957. Can- 
adian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, 113 St. George Street, 
Toronto. Price 25 cents. 


Casework Services for Older Peo- 
ple, by Constance F. Kellam and 
Mrs. Johnnie J. Williams. American 
Public Welfare Association, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 1957. 
12 pp. Price 50 cents. Discounts for 
quantity orders: 10 per cent on 10 
to 24 copies; 20 per cent on 25 or 
more copies. 


Aleoholism. Information Services 
Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Ottawa, 1957. 
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Leaflet. May be secured in quantity 
free of charge from local or pro- 
vincial departments of health. 


Toward Freedom from Want, by 
D. Spencer Hatch. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Indian Branch, 1949 
(Toronto: Oxford University 
Press). 303 pp. Price $3.50. 

This is an old book which seems 
only within the past year to have 
become available in Canada. It is “a 
personal account of the successful 
technique initiated for rural recon- 
struction in several parts of India”. 


California Social Welfare, by 
Vaughn Davis Bornet. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
1956. 520 pp. Price not given. 

This book, a research study com- 
missioned by the Commonwealth 
Club of California, will be specially 
valuable to those who are interested 
in details of one state’s government 
and private welfare. 
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CASEWORKER 
REQUIRED 


by 
The John Howard Society 


of Alberta 
Edmonton Office 


Duties: Casework service to assist 
in reestablishment of men upon 
release from prison. 


Starting Salary: $3600 to $4200 
depending on qualifications. Pen- 
sion and M.S.I. benefits. 


Apply: 

R. M. Sutherland, 
I’xecutive Secretary, 
9818 - 108 St., 
EDMONTON, Alberta 


GRADUATE 
SOCIAL WORKER 


wanted by 


The Narcotic Addiction 
Foundation of B.C. 


Because of the success enjoyed by 
the Foundation in its rehabilita- 
tion program it is now planned to 
expand facilities and increase the 
staff of social workers. 
This is a challenging assignment 
offering an attractive salary and 
other benefits including M.S.I. and 
pension plan. 
Apply to: 
Executive Director, 
4533 Dunbar Street, 
VANCOUVER 8, B.C. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR 


required for 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY OF BRANT 


Professional training and 


experience required, supervisory 
experience preferred but not essential. Staff of eight caseworkers— 
challenging opportunity in program. Salary range $4400 to $5000 
depending on qualifications. 


This is a progressive Society with good personnel policies, 
medical and pension plans. Pleasant living available at moderate 


cost. 


Mrs. Nora M. Fox, Director, 
Box 1061, BRANTFORD, Ontario 





SOCIAL WORK 
GRADUATE 
B.S.W. or M.S.W. 


to do group and individual work 
with children and to act as Assist- 
tant Director in residential centre 
for emotionally disturbed children. 
Single male preferred but will 
consider all applications. Salary 
competitive with existing social 
work salary levels. Living arrange- 
ments optional. 


Those seriously interested in this 
challenging field reply with par- 
ticulars to: 


Lynwood Hall Children’s Centre, 
179 George Street, 
HAMILTON, Ontario. 


Tew «Goh. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
requires 
CASEWORKER 


Qualifications: Master’s degree in 
Social work from an accredited 
School of Social Work, with a 
minimum of two years’ experience. 
Varied case load of women and 
girls 18-35. Also working with 
Group Work staff on special pro- 
jects. 
Salary Range: $285-$342 a month. 
Liberal sick leave and_ holiday 
policies. M.S.A., pension plan. 
Apply stating full particulars of 
qualifications, education, age, mar- 
ital status, experience and refer- 
ences to 

Miss Ciera M. HerMan, 

Program Director, Y.W.C.A.., 
997 Dunsmuir St., 
VANCOUVER 1, B.C. 


In addition to football— 


EDMONTON OFFERS 
YOU 
—A challenging work exper- 
ience in 
—public assistance 
—child welfare 
—probation and family coun- 
selling 
—Modern new office quarters 
—Salary range for caseworkers 
$3,300-$5,000 
—Starting salary dependent on 
qualifications and/or exper- 
ience 
—A progressive, expanding com- 
munity 
Apply to: 
I. S. Bishop, Superintendent, 
Welfare Department, City Hall, 
EDMONTON, Alberta. 


PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOGUE 


on request 


Publications Section 
CANADIAN WELFARE 
COUNCIL 


55 Parkdale Avenue 


Ottawa 3 





